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ABSTRACT 



Over the course of this dissertation, I argue that digital thematic literary 
collections provoke questions about authorship, editorship, and readerly 
engagement via their structure and design, and in ways that prompt 
reconsiderations about the nature of print and digital texts, as well as what these 
reconsiderations mean for literary scholarship. 

By providing a critical look at the arguments implicit in the interface 
design, the editorial and textual practices, and the literary theories underwriting 
the structure and presentation of these digital collections, I contend they provide 
connections between the "literary" and the "digital" in a way that helps realize D.F. 
McKenzie’s vision of a history of texts that can account for the meanings those 
texts acquire over time. More importantly, I show how these collections serve as 
representative examples of the way in which the digital literary studies may 
continue to provide avenues for engagement with a wider public in the twenty- 
first century. 
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INTRODUCTION 



"My own view is that no such border [between bibliography and textual criticism 
on the one hand and literary criticism and literature on the other] exists. In the 
pursuit of historical meanings, we move from the most minute feature of the 
material form of the book to questions of authorial, literary, and social context. 
These all bear in turn on the ways in which texts are then re-read, re-edited, re- 
designed, re-printed, and re-published. If a history of readings is made possible 
only by a comparative history of books, it is equally true that a history of books 
will have no point if it fails to account for the meanings they later come to make.” 

D.F. McKenzie, Bibliography and the Sociology of Texts 

"What separates wisdom and madness in a project that sets out to represent 
everything?" 

Kenneth Price, "Electronic Scholarly Editions” 



In the mid-1990’s literary scholars Kenneth Price, Ed Folsom, and others 
laid the groundwork for what is now known as the Walt Whitman Archive. Initially 
published in 1995 and now nearly twenty years old, this online collection 
prominently features Whitman’s published works, particularly several editions of 
Leaves of Grass, which form the basis of the collection and were among the first of 
his materials to be digitized and made available on the site. As with other literary 
collections now available online, The Whitman Archive has undergone a significant 
redesign of its home page. In its current iteration The Whitman Archive resembles 
the table of contents for a book, with the first "chapter" leading the reader/user to 
Whitman’s published works, and with the site’s author and editors featured 
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prominently at the top of the home ("title”) page. 1 While the site’s design 
highlights the phenomenon of newer forms of media adapting features from older 
media — think of the web page scroll as a kind of atavistic adaptation of early 
scrolls — it also remediates affordances 2 of book design. 

These two features of the collection — the centrality of Leaves of Grass and 
the site’s remediation of the affordances of book design — also point to a significant 
tension that The Whitman Archive embodies. As Kenneth Price notes in the 
epigraph above, digital collections theoretically have the maddening capacity to 
encompass everything — not only every manuscript, edition, and scrap of paper 
that bears Whitman’s writing, but also every re-editing of and response to 
Whitman’s writings. To paraphrase D.F. McKenzie, The Walt Whitman Archive 
potentially can encompass the most minute features of its literary artifacts, and 
provoke questions about each artifact’s authorial, literary, and social context. 
Moreover, this collection and digital literary collections in general represent the 
ways in which those artifacts have been re-read, re-edited, re-designed, and — I 



1 Meredith McGill notes the "table-of-contents” design when she observes that 
Leaves of Grass serves as the "centripetal force" around which the collection is 
designed. See "Remediating Whitman." PMLA 122.5 (October 2007): 1593. 

2 According to the Oxford English Dictionary, "affordance” describes "a property of 
an object or an aspect of the environment, especially relating to its potential utility, 
which can be inferred from visual or other perceptual signals" ( OED Online, March 
2013). For example, a doorknob affords twisting, and a handle affords grasping or 
pulling. 
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would add — remediated, 3 all of which contributes to the meanings these artifacts 
have made and will continue to make. In this regard, McKenzie’s dream of a 
complete history of texts would now seem to be a tantalizingly approachable 
reality. 

And yet, in order to maintain its coherence as a collection and remain 
financially sustainable, particularly given the long-term costs of maintaining digital 
collections, the Archive' s editors must be selective in their inclusion and 
representation of Whitman’s works. As such, the Walt Whitman Archive, and 
digital literary collections in general, are continually shaped by the persistent 



3 Throughout the dissertation, I use the term "remediation" as defined by Jay David 
Bolter and Richard Grusin, who describe remediation as the phenomenon by 
which media always represent one medium via another. They further describe this 
phenomenon as governed by the twin logics of immediacy and hypermediacy. 
Immediacy evokes the "you are here right now" effect, in that it seeks to erase all 
traces of mediation, and relies on the "belief in some necessary contact point 
between the medium and what it represents” ( Remediation , 30). At the same time, 
media also tend toward hypermediacy, roughly described as the directive "look at 
all this other media," since one medium evokes other forms of media in striving for 
its own version of immediacy, and expresses itself as multiplicity, as multiple acts 
of representation (34). Applying this idea to digital thematic research collections, 
one could argue, for example, that the site Uncle Tom’s Cabin and American Culture 
at once remediates other forms of media (e.g., Hammett Billings’ engravings of the 
novel) by simultaneously representing them via another medium (my computer), 
seeking to erase all traces of that mediation (I’m only looking at the engravings, not 
the jpegs of the engravings rendered via HTML and my browser), and at the same 
time calling attention to those other mediating forms (the original engravings, the 
jpegs, the HTML, and my browser). See Bolter and Grusin’s Remediation: 
Understanding New Media. Cambridge: MIT Press, 1999. 
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compromises between D.F. McKenzie’s dream of a complete history of texts and 
the real-world inevitability of selection. 4 

But McKenzie’s dream is not entirely out of reach. Since their inception in 
the early 1990s, digital collections of American literature, especially nineteenth- 
century literature have grown in number, scope and complexity. One reason for 
their growth in number stems from the fact that collections of nineteenth-century 
literature lend themselves well to digitization because they’re usually 
unconstrained by copyright law. Moreover, they often encompass drafts of works 
and multimedia artifacts ideal for digitization, and they tend to be well-funded. 5 In 
terms of scope and complexity, these collections rely on teams rather than one 
individual, prompting an overlap of roles among editors, scholars, programmers, 
and librarians, and allowing for the kind of documentation that gestures toward 
Mackenzie’s social history of texts. For example, the XML files in The Walt 
Whitman Archive reveal the names of multiple editors reviewing and recording 
changes, including dates and times of those changes, to the markup that an editor 
initially provides for an individual text, thus documenting the social processes of 
editing. 6 These social processes, in turn, inform part of the structure that not only 



4 I am indebted to Clay Colmon for this insight. 

5 From 2010-2012 the Mellon Foundation and the National Endowment for 
Humanities’ Office of Digital Humanities awarded the greatest proportion of their 
funding to medieval and nineteenth-century literary collections. 

6 This is not to suggest that editorial decisions for printed scholarly collections lack 
a social dimension, but instead to emphasize the visibility of (and thus, the ability 
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underwrites (often literally) the foundation of a collection, but can also determine 
how a reader interacts with the collection. In terms of their public display — the 
interface — digital collections adopt/adapt several forms of media within one 
collection (the printed codex, illustrations, maps, audio recordings) and organize 
these forms via the layout, design, and navigational markers of an interface. Thus, 
digital collections structure a reader’s experience of that literary artifact and that 
collection by directing their attention in specific ways to particular content — just 
as a book’s table of contents or a web page’s scroll directs a reader’s engagement 
in specific ways. 

Over the course of this dissertation, I argue that digital literary collections 
provoke questions about authorship, editorship, and readerly engagement via 
their structure and design, and in ways that prompt reconsiderations about the 
nature of print and digital texts, as well as what these reconsiderations mean for 
literary scholarship. By examining these reconsiderations, my dissertation 
endeavors to make a three-fold contribution to the field of American literary 
studies and digital humanities. First, it will address the critical silence 
surrounding digital literary collections as literary collections, by analyzing the 
literary and editorial theories they adapt and employ in their structure (markup 



to analyze) the social process involved in editing digital texts. Editorial decisions 
regarding printed collections, however social they may be, tend to be obscured by 
the imprimatur of a collection’s main editor(s) or segregated in the 
acknowledgements section of the book. 
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code), organization and design (interface). Second, it will address the extent to 



which these collections uphold or challenge, in varying degrees, the literary canon 
of nineteenth-century American literature. Indeed, the canon wars of the 1980s 
mark a precedent for some scholars’ recent turn (or return) in noting the 
importance of focusing on less canonical and under-represented authors when 
creating digital collections, 7 and their critical discussion will inform my analysis of 
my chosen digital collections. Third, my dissertation will address what has only 
recently begun to surface in humanities criticism: the significance of 
collaboratively-authored and collaboratively-edited forms of digital scholarship for 
the field of the humanities and the general public. 8 Digital thematic research 
collections that are publicly available — as is the case with all the collections in this 



7 See Amanda Gailey’s "The Case for Heavy Editing,” and Stephanie Browner’s 
"Digital Humanities and the Study of Race and Ethnicity," in The American 
Literature Scholar in the Digital Age, ed. Amy E. Earhart and Andrew Jewell; Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan Press and University of Michigan Library, 2011, 
125-144 and 209-227, respectively. See also Amy Earhart’s "Can Information be 
Unfettered? Race and the New Digital Humanities Canon," in Debates in the Digital 
Humanities. Ed. Matthew K. Gold. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
2012, 309-318. Finally, see Susan Belasco’s "The Responsibility is Ours: The 
Failure of Infrastructure and the Limits of Scholarship." Legacy: A Journal of 
American Women Writers. 26.2 (2009): 329-336. 

8 See Gregory Crane’s "Historical Perspectives on the Book and Information 
Technology.” Rethinking Media Change. Eds. Henry Jenkins and David Thorburn. 
Boston: MIT Press, 2003, 117-136. See also Kenneth Price’s "Collaborative Work 
and the Conditions for American Literary Scholarship in a Digital Age.” The 
American Literature Scholar in the Digital Age, ed. Amy E. Earhart and Andrew 
Jewell; Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press and University of Michigan 
Library, 2011, 9-26. 
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dissertation — bear not only a connection with but also a responsibility to their 
public audience by offering a form of civic education that actively engages 
audiences beyond academic circles. 

In the course of elaborating on these assertions about digital thematic 
research collections, I intend to address the following questions: First, to what 
extent do different digital thematic collections foreground their approaches to the 
unique affordances of digital media, particularly in the realm of interface design? 
Second, how does a digital collection’s interface design correspond with those of 
other "interfaces” — particularly the scroll and the codex — and what are the effects 
of this correspondence on the relationship between the form and content of an 
artifact within a digital environment? What are the implications of the changes for 
authorship, editing, and reading that digital collections pose for humanities 
scholarship? Finally, what avenues of engagement can (or do) these publicly- 
available collections provide for audiences inside and beyond academia? This 
final question springs directly from my disciplinary background and practice as a 
research librarian who has witnessed first-hand the benefit digital collections have 
for students, scholars, and especially for individuals outside of academia. 
Therefore, I believe each collection’s affordances for engagement are an essential 
component for analysis. This area is ripe for study, and a closer examination of 
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how various audiences use digital collections often has a direct bearing, as we will 
see, on their re-design, re-editing, and re-use by all audiences. 9 

Addressing these questions requires both a brief definition of terms and an 
analysis of specific digital collections, which are organized within this dissertation 
as a series of case studies comprised of individual digital collections. Regarding 
terminology, I use the term "digital collections" and "digital literary collections" 
interchangeably throughout this dissertation as a shorthand referring to what John 
Unsworth describes as "digital thematic research collections." 10 Unsworth 
identifies these collections as having a common list of characteristics: they are 
electronic and multimedia in nature, extensive but thematically coherent, 
structured but expandable, designed to support research, and they represent 



9 As Matt Cohen insists, collections such as the Walt Whitman Archive prompt hard 
questions about what they contain, who designs them, and the level of interactivity 
they allow for individuals who use them, and these questions emerge from 
critiques — such as McKenzie’s — of traditional editing and bibliography. While I 
whole-heartedly agree with Cohen, my endeavor is to shift or extend these 
questions to a collection’s readers, examining what parts of a collection they use, 
the impact design may have on their use, and what forms of use result from the 
level of interactivity each collection provides. See Cohen’s "The New Life of New 
Forms: American Literary Studies and the Digital Humanities." A Companion to 
American Literary Studies, ed. Caroline Levander. London: Wiley & Sons, 2011, 
532-548. 

10 Unsworth, John. "Thematic Research Collections." Paper presented at the 
Modern Language Association Annual Conference, Washington D.C., 28 December 
2000. See also Carole Palmer’s "Thematic Research Collections.” A Companion to 
Digital Humanities, ed. Susan Schreibman, Ray Siemens, and John Unsworth. 
Oxford: Blackwell, 2004. Unsworth’s paper is available at 

http://people.brandeis.edu/~unsworth/MLA.00/ Palmer’s chapter is available at 
http://www.digitalhumanities.org/companion/ 
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collections of digital primary resources, which are often second-generation digital 
resources. He and other scholars 11 share the critical assumption that digital 
thematic research collections produce knowledge because of the rigor involved in 
creating introductions, notes, and other scholarly commentary. As such, digital 
thematic research collections can be posited at one end of a spectrum, with digital 
repositories at the other end, since they contain little markup or encoding, and few 
(if any) explicitly stated editorial guidelines. 12 In short, the use of standards — 
editorial, scholarly, markup, and metadata-related standards — serves as a crucial 
operative element in distinguishing a digital thematic research collection from a 
repository of texts and images. In using the phrase "digital thematic research 
collections" rather than "archives" or "digital archives" 13 to describe my chosen 



11 Scholars adopting this view include Jerome McGann, Julia Flanders, Matt 
Dalstrom, and Kenneth Price. See Jerome McGann’s Radiant Textuality: Literature 
after the World Wide Web. New York: Palgrave, 2001; Julia Flanders, "Trusting the 
Electronic Edition," Computers and the Humanities 31 (1998): 301-310; Matt 
Dalstrom’s "The Compleat Edition," in Text Editing, Print and the Digital World. 

Eds. Marilyn Deegan and Kathryn Sutherland. Surrey, England: Ashgate 
Publishing, 2009, 27-44. And see Kenneth Price’s "Edition, Project, Database, 
Archive, Thematic Research Collection: What’s in a Name?" DHQ: Digital 
Humanities Quarterly. 3.3 (Summer 2009). Available at 
http://www.digitalhumanities.Org/dhq/vol/3/3/000053/000053.html 

12 The term "digital repositories" frequently refers to a digital space (platform) for 
storing digital content, and may be subject-based — such as the Making of America 
Collection — or institution-based. Because repositories store and often provide 
public access to a variety of materials, they are often used interchangeably with 
the term "digital archive" and "digital library." 

13 Kenneth Price argues the term "archive” has, in a digital environment, come to 
refer to a "purposeful collection of digital surrogates” that blends features of 
editing and archiving. I acknowledge (as he does) that words such as "archive" 
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case studies, I am purposely maintaining the distinction between these terms for 
the sake of precision, notwithstanding the titles of three of my case studies. As 
Kenneth Price argues, digital thematic collections incorporate features of the 
archive, the scholarly edition, and the library but aren’t adequately described by 
any single one of these terms. 14 And while the phrase "digital thematic collections" 
isn’t nearly as mellifluous as "archives," the former phrase best encompasses, I 
think, the hybrid nature of a purposeful collection of artifacts. 15 

This focus on standards not only serves to help distinguish thematic 
research collections from repositories, but also relates directly to the organization 
and structure of a collection, and, in turn, the potential it offers readers. That is, 
the more editorial oversight and markup a collection contains, the more structure 



take on new meanings over time — indeed, this term has already acquired new 
meanings — but in this dissertation I adhere to "digital thematic collections," in 
order to emphasize two of their primary characteristics: editorial standards and 
generic hybridity. See Kenneth Price, "Electronic Scholarly Editions," 435. 

14 See Price’s "Electronic Scholarly Editions," in A Companion to Digital Literary 
Studies. Eds. Ray Siemens and Susan Schreibman. London: Blackwell, 2007, 434- 
450. 

15 Situating digital thematic collections within the vast theoretical and critical 
literature about the archive as a genre lies somewhat beyond the scope of this 
dissertation, though this is another avenue certainly worth pursuing, given recent 
debates in the archival and digital humanities communities about the significance 
of defining these terms. For more about these debates, see Price’s "Edition, 

Project, Database, Archive, Thematic Research Collection: What’s in a Name?"; 
Kate Theimer’s "Archives in Context and as Context "Journal of Digital Humanities 
1.2 (Spring 2002): http://journalofdigitalhumanities.org/l-2/archives-in-context- 
and-as-context-by-kate-theimer/; and Tanya Clement, Wendy Hagenmeier, and 
Jenny Knies’ "Toward a Notion of the Archive of the Future: Impressions of 
Practice by Librarians, Archivists, and Digital Humanities Scholars," The Library 
Quarterly 83.2 (April 2013): 112-130. 
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(as Unsworth defines it) it amasses, thereby providing a level of search and 
interpretation that may be unfeasible in a printed work. 

In turn, these standards — editorial oversight, organization, and structure — 
inform my rationale for choosing to focus on the following digital thematic 
research collections: Uncle Tom’s Cabin & American Culture: A Multimedia Archive-, 
the Walt Whitman Archive-, The Tar Baby and the Tomahawk: Race and Ethnic 
Images in Children’s Literature, 1880-1939 ; and The Vault at Pfaff’s: An Archive of 
Art and Literature by the Bohemians of Antebellum New York. These collections 
serve as representative examples of digital thematic collections that exhibit 
various degrees of openness, such as explicitly stated editorial policies, and employ 
a great deal of structure in their use of markup language and metadata. Moreover, 
these specific collections range from the early generation collection Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin & American Culture (created in 1998) with its overall adherence to a 
repository model, to The Walt Whitman Archive with its downloadable files that 
document the editorial work for each artifact, to The Vault at Pfaffs, with its ability 
to map connections among people, places and events in a way that is unfeasible in 
print. 

While many literary critics have begun to discuss how digital collections fit 
into the broader scope of digital scholarship in the humanities, specifically with 
regard to how the creation of and contributions to these digital collections "count" 
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as a form of scholarship, 16 few have analyzed digital collections within the context 
of literary studies. Only during the past few years have critics begun to address 
the ways in which digital thematic collections prompt questions about, and even 
reconsiderations of authorship, editing, and affordances for public engagement 
within the context of literary studies. 17 

In exploring how these questions of authorship, editing, and readerly 
engagement play out within certain digital collections, I will focus on three aspects 
of each collection: editorial practices, mark-up language, and interface design. The 
first aspect centers on the collaborative editorial practices documented in the 
publicly-available files of digital collections, which blur the boundaries among the 
literary author, the editors, and in some cases (albeit in a more limited fashion) the 
readers. For example, the collection The Tar Baby and the Tomahawk allows 



16 As representative examples, see Geoffrey Rockwell's "On the Evaluation of 
Digital Media as Scholarship," Profession 2011, 152-168. Also available at 
http://dx.doi.Org/doi:10.1632/prof.2011.2011.l.152 See also the MLA’s 
"Guidelines for Evaluating Work in Digital Humanities and Digital Media," available 
at http://www.mla.org/guidelines evaluation digital . 

17 Critics who have begun to address these questions, primarily from the 
perspective of editing, include Gregory Crane, Amanda Gailey, Martha Nell Smith, 
and Kenneth Price. See Crane’s "Give Us Editors! Re-inventing the Edition and Re- 
thinking the Humanities," Online Humanities Scholarship: The Shape of Things to 
Come. Houston: Rice UP, 2010, 137-69. Amanda Gailey’s "Editing in an Age of 
Automation," Texas Studies in Literature and Language 54.3 (Fall 2012): 340-356. 
Martha Nell Smith’s "Electronic Scholarly Editing,” A Companion to Digital 
Humanities. Eds. Susan Schreibman, Ray Siemans, and John Unsworth. London: 
Blackwell, 2004, 306-322. Also available at 

http://www.digitalhumanities.org/companion/. See also Kenneth Price’s 
"Collaborative Work and the Conditions for American Literary Scholarship in a 
Digital Age." 
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readers to "turn on" or "turn off” regularized spellings of words, allowing for a 
form of readerly engagement that aligns with McKenzie’s approach to book 
history, in which the history of a book (or image, or computer file) must account 
for the meanings it generates over time, including the meanings generated by a 
text’s editors and readers. 

The second aspect centers on the markup language of two digital 
collections, The Walt Whitman Archive and The Tar Baby and the Tomahawk. This 
markup language, known as TEI (Text Encoding Initiative) is analogous to the 
editorial emendations that editors provide when working on a scholarly edition of 
a text. TEI determines not only the form of a text in a digital medium (e.g., where 
line breaks appear in a poem), but in the case of interpretive markup, can also 
provide suggested meanings for the words themselves. Encoding, then, is always 
an interpretive act that ensures a text is not only legible for a reader, but also 
exponentially increases an encoder’s editorial responsibility both to the text she 
works with and ultimately to her reader, because every decision to tag (or not tag) 
a word or passage with a suggested meaning directly affects a reader’s ability to 
search for and encounter those tags — and thus, those suggested meanings — in a 
text. Following N. Katherine Hayles’ assertion that digital texts are processural, 
because their materiality depends upon their coding (as well as software, 
hardware, packet switches, and a computer’s processing speed), any study of a 
digital text necessitates an examination of its markup language, to understand both 
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the editorial interpretations that instantiate the text, and one aspect by which the 
digital text is constituted. 18 

For the third aspect of my analysis, I consider the medium through which 
one encounters the text: the interface. Drawing on Johanna Drucker’s assertion 
that "design is information,” 19 I argue that interface design represents the choices 
a collection’s editors have made in terms of what will be included in that collection, 
what to highlight within those inclusions, and how a reader may navigate it. 
Throughout this dissertation I use the term "interface” to refer solely to the terms 
"user interface,” "human-computer interface,” (HCI) and "graphical user interface" 
(GUI), all of which refer to the part of a computer system that communicates with a 
person, and which employs icons (menus, scrollbars, links) that allow a person to 
manipulate or engage with the files and programs represented by those icons. 
Despite this interchangeability of terms, I restrict my use of "interface” to the 
context of human-computer interactions in order to differentiate it from other 
definitions of interface, which include hardware that connects users to other 
hardware, hardware that connects hardware to other hardware, software that 



18 See Hayles’ "Intermediation: the Pursuit of a Vision," New Literary History 38 
(2007): 99-125. 

19 See Drucker’s SpecLab: Digital Aesthetics and Projects in Speculative Computing, 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2009, 17. Drucker and other scholars make a 
similar point when they state "understanding the rhetoric of design, its persuasive 
force and central role in the shaping of arguments, is a critical tool for digital work 
in all disciplines.” See Anne Burdick, Johanna Drucker, et.al in Digital_Humanities, 
Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 2012, 13. 
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connects hardware to other software, and protocols connecting software to other 
software. 20 

By showing how the interface for each of these collections organizes the 
form and content of multimedia artifacts, as well as the overall collection in which 
they reside, I will demonstrate how the interface functions as a constitutive 
force — as with coding, interface comprises part of the text — and determines the 
method by which one reads that text. Contrary to some scholars’ suspicions about 
the visual design of such collections, 21 the interface not only constitutes the 
"window" into a particular collection, but also the field of relations that 
simultaneously determines what we read and how we read it. Just as a book 
employs features such as titles, typefaces, and footnotes to provide interpretive 
cues for readers, a digital collection also incorporates into its design aspects of 
print culture such as typography and (in some cases) a table-of-contents 
navigation system. Indeed, the remediation of book design in digital thematic 
research collections prompts questions about the relationship between the 



20 My definition of "user interface," which include definitions of HCI and GUI, is 
courtesy of the Encyclopedia of Computer Science) for other definitions of interface, 
see Florian Cramer’s entry for "Interface." Software Studies: A Lexicon. Ed. 
Matthew Fuller. Cambridge MA: MIT Press, 2008. 

21 Matthew Kirschenbaum’s essay "So the Colors Cover the Wires: Interface, 
Aesthetics, and Usability" briefly addresses the distrust many scholars harbor 
about the interface of a digital collection as appearing "too glitzy." In A Companion 
to Digital Humanities. Ed. Susan Schreibman, Ray Siemens, John Unsworth. Oxford: 
Blackwell, 2004, 532. Also available at 
http://www.digitalhumanities.org/companion/ . 
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interface of a digital collection and the interface of a book that are, I will argue, 
central to understanding digital thematic collections. The interface can also be 
viewed as a kind of theorized praxis, 22 incorporating elements of literary theories 
such as New Criticism 23 and material features that encourage readers to engage in 
an array of late twentieth-century practices such as keyword searching, copying, 
and downloading. Whether well-wrought or hastily assembled as grant funding 
runs out, 24 the design of a digital collection's interface represents what Alan Galey 
describes as "the threshold between the surfaces of texts and their mysterious 
depths," the surface of what a reader sees and the markup, encoding, and editing 
that constitute the depths of digital artifacts. 25 Scholarship in the field of print 
culture abounds with examples of how the design and material nature of a printed 



22 Kathleen Fitzpatrick defines the digital humanities as "theorized praxis," as the 
potentially productive space where theory meets practice. See "The Humanities, 
Done Digitally.” The Chronicle of Higher Education, 13 May 2011: B26. 

23 New Criticism describes a mid-twentieth century literary method that focuses 
on a work of art as an object in itself, and promotes the process of close reading as 
a means of discovering how the work functions as a self-contained, self-referential 
object, independent of authorial intent, historical and cultural contexts, and 
readers’ responses. For a brief definition of New Criticism, see Harman and 
Holman’s A Handbook to Literature. For more in-depth discussions and examples 
of this interpretive method, see John Crowe Ransom’s The New Criticism, Cleanth 
Brooks’ The Well-Wrought Urn, and T.S. Eliot’s "Tradition and the Individual 
Talent." 

24 Matthew Kirschenbaum notes that interface design tends to come very late (if 
not last) in a project’s development. See Kirschenbaum’s "’So the Colors Cover the 
Wires,”’ 538. 

25 See Alan Galey’s "The Human Presence in Digital Artifacts," in Text and Genre in 
Reconstruction: Effects of Digitalization on Ideas, Behaviours, Products, and 
Institutions, Ed. Willard McCarty. Cambridge: Open Book, 2010, 107. Also available 
at http://books.openedition.org/obp/652 
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artifact bears on its interpretation as an object, 26 but this interpretive work has 
only begun to extend to digital collections, where the interface design of a digital 
collection serves as a site of critical inquiry, evoking questions about how a digital 
artifact’s design and the larger collection that encompasses it affect their 
interpretation and provide affordances for readerly engagement. 27 As Matthew 
Kirschenbaum asserts, "today’s platforms of pixels and plastic are as much a part 
of [book history] studies as paper and papyrus. How many of us encounter the 
objects of our study unmediated through subsequent technologies?. ..We all 
experience this [remediation], even if we do not always theorize it. But what might 
we learn if we do think about the entrance of old media into the platforms of new 
media?" 28 Analyzing digital thematic collections as forms of intermediation 



26 I am indebted to Marcy Dinius for this insight. For a highly selective example of 
this abundant scholarship, see Andrew Piper’s Book Was There, David McKittrick’s 
Book, Manuscript, and the Search for Order, and on a smaller scale, D.F. McKenzie’s 
analysis of how changes in the typography and layout of Congreve’s epitaph in The 
Way of the World affects its interpretation in his essay "The book as an expressive 
form," in Bibliography and the Sociology of Texts. See Piper’s Book Was There: 
Reading in Electronic Times. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2012; David 
McKittrick’s Book, Manuscript, and the Search for Order. Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2005; and D. F. McKenzie’s Bibliography and the Sociology of 
Texts. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press: 1999. 

27 See Alan Galey and Stan Ruecker’s "How a Prototype Argues,” Literary and 
Linguistic Computing 25.4 (2010); 411-412. While Galey and Ruecker argue that 
the concept of design has a more complicated relation to materiality and 
authorship, I would add that design evokes (provokes?) an equally interesting and 
complex relationship with readerly engagement — since, after all, the design 
informs the interface or field of relations with which readers engage. 

28 See Matthew Kirschenbaum’s and Sarah Werner’s "Digital Scholarship and 
Digital Studies: The State of the Discipline,” Book History 17 (2014), 451. 
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between "old media" and "new media," and as forms that prompt critical inquiry 
about the relationship among paper, pixels, and the resulting affordances that 
engage readerly use, will constitute a central approach of my dissertation. 

The role of the interface 

This potential for engagement in a digital context begins, I believe, with 
each collection’s interface. As the field of relations that both organizes a digital 
collection and structures a reader’s experience of it, the interface also serves as the 
literal entree into each collection, thus providing an ideal starting point for 
analyzing larger questions about authorship, editorship, and public engagement. 
Critical literature on the role and concept of the interface springs historically from 
the field of engineering and, more specifically, from studies of human-computer 
interaction (HCI), where values such as transparency, ease of navigation, utility, 
and the ability to move efficiently within a site govern interface design. 29 The 
initial process of creating an interface begins with the designer, who designs for 
him/herself, or perhaps creates an imaginary user toward which the interface is 
aimed. According to Thierry Bardini, this imaginary user results from the thought 
process of a designer anticipating how that user will navigate the site. 30 



29 See Jakob Nielsen’s "Definitions and Fundamentals of Usability,” 
http://www.useit.com/alertbox/20030825.html . 

30 See Bardini’s "Inventing the Virtual User,” Bootstrapping: Douglas Engelbart, 
Coevolution, and the Origins of Personal Computing. Stanford: Stanford University 
Press, 2000, 106-107. 
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Some critics, including Kathleen Fitzpatrick, argue this approach can lead to 
an interface that limits actual users, because the interface design — or more 
precisely, the HTML links used to structure that design — represents one person’s 
or group’s imposition of knowledge on others, thus "effectively reinscribing the 
author-reader hierarchy at an even higher level." 31 Alternatively, Johanna Drucker 
conceives of the interface as a dynamic space in which reading takes place. As she 
states, "we do not look rather through [the interface] ...or past it. ..The surface of 
the screen is not merely a portal for access to something that lies beyond or behind 
this display. Intellectual content and activities do not exist independent of these 
embodied representations. Interface. ..is an artifact of complex processes and 
protocols, a zone in which our behaviors and actions take place. Interface is what 
we read and how we read, combined through engagement." 32 This tension 
between Drucker’s delineation of the interface as a zone of reading and cognition, 
and Fitzpatrick’s observation of the hierarchical effects of HTML points to a larger 
issue — namely, the ways that current digital thematic collections enact and 
negotiate this author-reader and editor-author-reader relationship, with or 
without full consciousness of the editorial and literary theories they adapt and 
employ. 



31 See Fitzpatrick's Planned Obsolescence: Publishing, Technology, and the Future of 
the Academy. New York: NYU Press, 2011, 98. 

32 See Drucker’s "Humanities Approaches to Interface Theory," Culture Machine 12 
(2011), 9. Emphasis in original. Available at 

http://www.culturemachine.net/index.php/cm/article/view/434/462 
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The role of editing and markup (structure and organization) 

Just as the interface signals one aspect by which digital collections enact 
relationships among authors, editors, and readers, so too do the editorial practices 
and markup languages that comprise each digital collection. Two of the most 
predominant forms of markup used in creating digital thematic collections are 
XML and TEI. Briefly, XML, or extensible Markup Language, is a generalized 
language used to describe any digital document in formal terms. It can be applied 
to anything — poems, shoes, cookies (hence its extensibility or flexibility) — and it 
provides a set of rules for labeling or "tagging" whatever poem, shoe, or cookie 
needs to be described. One important rule for XML is that an opened tag must be 
properly closed, and a tag opened inside another tag must be properly "nested"; 
otherwise the software program processing the XML file cannot read it. For 
example, a properly nested set of tags for a Toll House cookie might read as 
follows: 

<cookie><chocolate chip>Toll House cookiec/chocolate chip></cookie> 

If XML provides the syntax for an artifact, then TEI, or Text Encoding Initiative, 
provides the semantics. 33 As a series of general guidelines, TEI describes the 
structural or formal features of a particular text, and directs humanities scholars 
on which set of tags to use when marking up or "tagging" texts, while also setting 



33 See Gailey’s "The Case for Heavy Editing,” 130. 
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certain constraints on the vocabulary of those tags. For example, TEI mandates 
that poetic lines <1> may fall within a line group <lg>, but line groups cannot nest 
within a poetic line. The first stanza of Elizabeth Bishop’s poem "One Art" provides 
a good example: 

<lg type="stanza”> 

<l>The art of losing isn’t hard to master;</l> 

<l>so many things seem filled with the intent</l> 

<l>to be lost that their loss is no disaster.</l> 

</lg> 

Thus, TEI helps determines what a text is, such as which part of a poem comprises 
a stanza, which parts are lines, and where line breaks occur in a poem. In essence, 
TEI describes a text for the digital environment just as an editor marks up a text 
with emendations and footnotes for a printed scholarly edition. Indeed, the use of 
TEI to mark up texts for a digital environment constitutes a form of interpretation, 
since an editor’s decision to mark up any part of a text with a suggested meaning 
affects a reader’s ability to find it. 

However, given its emphasis on describing the formal features of a text, as 
well as its adherence to XML’s hierarchical structure (such as the rule of nesting 
tags), TEI has given rise to recent debates about its application to literary texts. 
These debates fall into two camps: the Ordered Hierarchy of Content Objects 
(OHCO) approach, which views markup as the hierarchically-structuring force that 
represents the intellectual content of the text, and the interpretive approach, which 
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views markup as a critical, interpretive method of transcribing a text’s formal and 
material features that contributes to the emergent materiality of a digital text. 34 

As a proponent of the OHCO approach, Allen Renear asserts that "a text 
consists of objects. ..structured in a certain way, [such as] chapters, sections, 
paragraphs, titles, ...and so on. But they are not things like pages, columns, 
(typographical) lines, font shifts. ..and so on. The objects indicated by descriptive 
markup have an intrinsic, direct connection with the intellectual content of the 
text." 35 This approach presumes a Platonic view of texts, where the intellectual 
content is separate from its physical form — or more accurately, it presumes that 
the Platonic reality of a text is its existence as a hierarchically-organized object. 
Renear’s assumption poses two problems: first, it elides the interpretive nature of 
tagging, where the decision to mark up something as seemingly obvious as a table 
of contents can pose formidable difficulties. 36 Second, Renear’s assumption effaces 
what Hayles regards as the emergent materiality of a text. As she defines it, the 



34 For similar views of the interpretive approach, see Hockey’s Electronic Texts in 
the Humanities. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2001. See also Jerome McGann’s 
"Marking Texts of Many Dimensions" (198-217); C.M. Sperberg-McQueen’s 
"Classification and its Structures" (161-176), and Martha Nell Smith’s "Electronic 
Scholarly Editing" (306-322) in A Companion to Digital Humanities. Oxford: 
Blackwell, 2004. Finally, see James Cummings’ "The Text Encoding Initiative and 
the Study of Literature" in A Companion to Digital Literary Studies. Eds. Ray 
Siemens and Susan Schreibman. Oxford: Blackwell, 2007, 451-76. 

35 Renear, "Text Encoding,” A Companion to Digital Humanities, 224-225. 

36 Brett Barney recounts this and other interpretive challenges in coding 
Whitman’s 1867 Leaves of Grass in his essay '"Each Part and Tag of Me is a Miracle’: 
Reflections after Tagging the 1867 Leaves of Grass." Available at 
http://www.whitmanarchive.org/about/articles/anc.00002.html . 
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materiality of an embodied text is "the interaction of its physical characteristics 
with its signifying strategies." 37 Citing D. F. McKenzie, Hayles asserts that because 
materiality is — as both she and McKenzie see it — bound up with the text’s content, 
"it cannot be specified in advance. ..Rather, it is an emergent property." 38 

Within the context of digital literary collections, these debates underscore a 
compelling tension between the nature of these markup languages and the way 
editors use them. That is, XML's syntax and TEI's limitations as an interpretive 
form of markup generally confine editors to representing literary texts as 
hierarchically organized, discrete entities characterized by their formal features. 
Yet editorial uses of XML are often highly collaborative, as is the case with the Walt 
Whitman Archive, since XML files may be used to document editors’ emendations 
when marking up a text for a digital environment. Further, TEI’s tag structure 
allows for greater searchability within a text, and can be used to contextualize 
literary texts — albeit in a limited way — in order to foster a reader’s active 
engagement with the collection, as is the case with The Tar Baby and the 
Tomahawk. 

These particular uses of XML and TEI — to foster collaborative editorial 
approaches and to contextualize literary works — differ dramatically from previous 
theories and practices put forth by W.W. Greg, Fredson Bowers, and G. Thomas 

37 See Hayles’s My Mother Was a Computer, 104 (italics removed from original 
quotation). 

38 Ibid. 
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Tanselle, in which editors, usually working alone, have exercised their best 
judgment to produce a text that most accurately represents an author’s 
intentions. 39 Jerome McGann and D.F. McKenzie, in writing against this approach, 
sought to illuminate the sociological processes inherent in textual composition and 
production, including the role of human agents, in order to cope with the challenge 
of multiple versions of a text, and to expand (or explode) the borders between 
bibliography, textual criticism, literature, and literary criticism. 40 McKenzie’s 
formulation, in particular, contrasts with more traditional forms of scholarly 
editing in a print medium where an editor, often working alone when editing, puts 
forth an edition — with collaboration from copyeditors, book designers, and 
publishers — directed at a specific audience. Indeed, his assertion that new readers 
make new texts, and that the textual issue at hand is "no longer a claim for truth, 
but rather the testimony each text provides, as defined by its historical use” posits 
a sociological theory of editing that has already been in practice, in the form of 
collaborative editing, for several years within some digital collections, and is one 



39 See Greg’s "The Rationale of Copy-Text,” Studies in Bibliography 3 (1950): 19-36. 
See also Bowers’ Essays in Bibliography, Text, and Editing, Charlottesville: 
University of Virginia Press, 1975. Finally, see Tanselle’s A Rationale of Textual 
Criticism. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1989, and "The Varieties 
of Scholarly Editing,” in Scholarly Editing: A Guide to Research. Ed. D.C. Greetham. 
New York: Modern Language Association, 1995; 9-32. 

40 See McGann’s Critique of Textual Criticism, Charlottesville: University of Virginia 
Press, 1983. See also McKenzie’s Bibliography and the Sociology of Texts, 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press: 1999, 23. 
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development I will explore in two of my case studies. 41 Indeed, the digital 
collections examined in this dissertation reveal a variety of editorial practices that 
range from the New Critical presentation of texts, to more collaboratively and 
visibly edited texts, each of which has implications for literary studies and for the 
audience of readers — specialist and non-specialist alike — who engage with these 
digital collections. 

The following chapters are arranged in loose chronological order not with 
the intent of arguing for any kind of progression among digital collections, but to 
highlight the correspondences and differences among each collection. For 
example, two early-generation digital collections — Uncle Tom’s Cabin and 
American Culture: A Multimedia Archive and the Walt Whitman Archive — each have 
a well-established readership given their respective ages, yet their editorial 
practices differ widely. Both the Whitman Archive and The Tar Baby and the 
Tomahawk use TEI to show the visibly collaborative editorial practices that help 
underwrite the basis for each of their collections. And the thematic organization of 
The Tar Baby and the Tomahawk and The Vault at Pfaffs each compel us to 
consider the objects of literary study and literary history, respectively, in ways that 
challenge the American literary canon. 

41 Bibliography and the Sociology of Texts, 23. McKenzie’s sociological theory of 
editing also underscores the importance of affordances such as crowdsourcing that 
allow readers to transcribe and annotate digitized texts, since these affordances 
can provide further documentary evidence of a text’s historical and contemporary 
use. 
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With regard to methodology, I use the case study approach in analyzing 
each collection. While they all share a focus on nineteenth-century literature and 
literary history, the argument each collection makes for these fields is inextricably 
tied to the elements that comprise it, and therefore necessarily specific. As Lisa 
Gitelman argues, specificity is key. Given how quickly some of these individual 
collections have changed over time, analyzing them as sites of "very particular, 
importantly social... [and] culturally specific experiences of meaning” remains 
crucial to my project, and comprises the foundation of my methodological 
approach. 42 

Chapter 1 focuses on an early generation digital thematic collection, Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin and American Culture: A Multimedia Archive. With an interface design 
that has not changed significantly since its launch in 1998, this collection 
incorporates particular literary and editorial theories, such as New Criticism and a 
clear-text approach to editing, that both inform the design of its collection and 
promote the ongoing discovery of knowledge about the novel. Further, its relative 
lack of documentation about itself as a collection, its codex-like remediation of 
Stowe’s novel within a digital environment, and the multimedia artifacts 
associated with Uncle Tom’s Cabin all structure a readers’ experiences of the 
collection in specific ways. Ultimately, this collection strengthens the place of 



42 See Lisa Gitelman’s Always Already New: Media, History, and the Data of Culture. 
Boston: MIT Press, 2006, 8. 
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Uncle Tom’s Cabin within the American literary canon by foregrounding not the 
novel but rather the artifacts and anti-slavery texts related to the cultural and 
historical contexts of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

The Walt Whitman Archive, launched in 1995, comprises Chapter 2. This 
collection, I argue, draws on McKenzie’s sociological theory of editing and N. 
Katherine Hayles’ concept of intermediation to analyze the ways in which the 
genres of "edition" and "archive," as well as the roles of author, editor and reader 
become reimagined within the WWA. The basis of my approach to the Whitman 
Archive's collaborative editorial practices and its conditions of use draws first from 
McKenzie’s view that material artifacts and their authorial, literary, and social 
contexts impact the ways those artifacts are re-read, re-edited, and re-published. 
Additionally, Hayles’ focus on the interactions among genres and roles points to 
ways in which the WWA reimagines the relationships among authors, editors, and 
readers. Through its layout and design, its intermediation of genres and roles, and 
its publicly accessible scholarship about Whitman as well as primary works by 
him, the Walt Whitman Archive incorporates Whitman’s idea of the democratic in 
its very structure, and argues for more democratized forms of digital literary 
collections. 

Chapter 3 focuses on The Tar Baby and the Tomahawk: Race and Ethnic 
Images in American Children’s Literature, 1880-1939, launched in 2012. In contrast 
with other digital collections organized around a single author or work, this 
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collection uses a thesis-based organization to present a selection of once-popular 
children’s literature representing a range of racial depictions of African American 
and Native American children. As a project that recovers a forgotten period of 
literary history, the TBT includes literary works that preserve white attitudes 
toward African-American and Native American children alongside literature 
created by African-American and Native American authors to counteract these 
negative stereotypes. The TBT historically contextualizes these varied literary 
works by putting them in conversation with each other. Additionally, the TBT' s 
use of TEI to provide interpretive markup for the texts in its collection further 
contextualizes the racially problematic language of Joel Chandler Harris’s stories, 
and provides an affordance for readerly engagement with the collection. This use 
of TEI, along with the TBT s inclusion of interpretive essays and introductions for 
each group of stories, the range of artifacts it presents (digitized books, images, 
and periodicals), and its thematic organization of them collectively show how The 
Tar Baby and the Tomahawk argues for the necessity of moving beyond the literary 
canon, in order to understand more fully its significance as a recovery project. 

While the TBT centers on a group of stories, The Vault at Pfaff’s, discussed in 
Chapter 4, focuses on a group of writers, actors and artists who gathered at Charles 
Pfaff’s New York bar in the mid-nineteenth century. Launched in 2006, this 
collection features biographical sketches about these "Pfaffian" bohemians, along 
with artwork, manuscripts, and digitized images of The New York Saturday Press, 
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the short-lived literary journal to which many writers and artists contributed. 
Through its structure and design, The Vault represents this period in American 
literary history as a series of connections, and as a network of relationships among 
people. Further, by including a range of materials — periodicals, diaries, maps, and 
artwork — not often included in other digital collections, and by linking outside of 
its own collection to other sources related to this literary community, The Vault 
challenges the author-centered focus of the literary canon by arguing instead for a 
networked approach in representing literary history, and serves as an important 
model for current and future digital collections. 

In choosing to focus on the affordances for public engagement that these 
particular nineteenth-century American digital literary collections can provide, I 
would like to acknowledge certain assumptions implicit in the phrase "public 
engagement.” My analysis of each collection’s affordances for public interaction 
includes the qualifications "opportunity" and "possibility," to acknowledge the fact 
that just because a collection is publicly available does not mean it will 
automatically engage a multitude of users (akin to the idea of "if you build it they 
will come"). On the contrary, engaging audiences beyond academic circles is an 
endeavor that requires continuous attention and must be built over time. 

Additionally, I am aware that my use of the terms "public" and "reader" 
within the context of this dissertation refers to a somewhat proscribed group of 
people: those with an understanding of the English language (because the 
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collections I analyze are in English) and who can access these collections via a 
computer or other device. While these observations may seem blindingly obvious, 
they are important to recognize as limitations of as well as qualifications for this 
dissertation, in light of the significant number of digital collections and projects in 
other languages, and because there are many readers who do not have at their 
disposal the means to access these collections . 43 

Despite these limitations, the nineteenth-century digital literary collections I 
analyze represent varying degrees of openness through their online accessibility, 
editorial documentation, and in some cases, file-sharing . 44 Such openness points 
to what I believe are three inter-related trends in humanities scholarship. The first 
is the continued collaboration among scholars, librarians, computer programmers, 
and others in the creation and sustainability of digital works, especially as the 
economic model for scholarly publishing becomes increasingly unsustainable for 
universities. Second, humanities scholars have a responsibility for engaging with a 
broader audience, a point which Dan Cohen, John Unsworth, and other scholars 



43 One group addressing these issues is the Alliance of Digital Humanities 
Organization’s special interest group Global Outlook: :Digital Humanities, which 
leverages the "complementary strengths, interests, abilities and experiences of 
Digital Arts, Humanities, and Cultural Heritage participants through special 
projects and events," and encourages collaboration "among individual projects, 
institutions, and researchers.... in High, Mid, and Low Income Economies." See 
http://www.globaloutlookdh.org/ 

44 This openness hinges, to a great degree, on funding. The NEH's Office of Digital 
Humanities, the Institute for Museum and Library Services, and the National 
Historical Publications & Records Commission all mandate varying levels of public 
access or involvement of the public in the creation of digital collections. 
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have recently argued. 45 Finally, digital humanities and the collections they 
encompass have the potential to align with the field of public humanities, a form of 
scholarship that Kathleen Woodward describes as "reducing] the distance 
between university and life, and offering] civic education for all involved." 46 This 
alignment seems particularly urgent in light of the increasing corporatization of 
digital collections, which has serious implications for both the canon of nineteenth- 
century American literature and the study of American print culture, given some 
vendors’ recent acquisitions of less canonical literature. 47 

By providing a critical look at the arguments implicit in the interface design, 
the editorial and textual practices, and the literary theories underwriting the 
structure and presentation of these digital collections, I hope to reveal connections 
between the "literary" and the "digital" in a way that helps realize McKenzie’s 



45 See Gregory Crane’s "Historical Perspectives on the Book and Information 
Technology," 130-131; see also Dan Cohen’s December 2010 talk "The Ivory Tower 
and the Open Web," and John Unsworth’s "The Crisis of Audience and the Open 
Access Solution." Dan Cohen, "The Ivory Tower and the Open Web,” Coalition for 
Networked Information, 2010. Video available at 

https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=yeNjiuw-6gQ . John Unsworth, "The Crisis of 
Audience and the Open Access Solution.” Hacking the Academy. Eds. Dan Cohen 
and Tom Scheinfeldt. Ann Arbor, MPublishing (online, 2011) and the University of 
Michigan Press (print, 2013). 

Available at http://dx.doi.org/10.3998/dh.12172434.0001.Q01 . 

46 See Woodward’s "The future of the humanities — in the present & in public," 
Daedalus 138.1 (Winter 2009), 123. 

47 Two recent examples include EBSCO’s digitization and acquisition of the 
American Antiquarian Society’s Historical Periodicals Collection (1691-1887) and 
Readex’s acquisition of The Library Company of Philadelphia’s Afro-Americana 
collection of books, broadsides, and other material (1535-1922). 
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vision of a history of texts that can account for the meanings those texts acquire 
over time. More importantly, I hope to show how these collections serve as 
representative examples of the way in which the digital humanities may continue 
to provide avenues for engagement with a wider public, and how these collections 
may compel us to think more expansively about the role of nineteenth-century 
American literature in the twenty-first century. 
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Chapter 1 



UNCLE TOM’S CABIN AND AMERICAN CULTURE: TEXTUAL AND THEORETICAL 
TENSIONS WITHIN AN EARLY-GENERATION DIGITAL THEMATIC RESEARCH 

COLLECTION 

On April 1, 1852 the final installment of Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin: or, Life Among the Lowly was published in the anti-slavery weekly The 
National Era. For the better part of a year, Stowe had written and then 
immediately published each installment. 48 During and after the publication of the 
serial and the first hardcover edition, Stowe’s work inspired songs, poems, plays, 
and movies based on her story. One hundred and forty-six years later, Stephen 
Railton assembled these installments, along with images of subsequent editions 
and other forms of media generated by her work into one website, Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin and American Culture: A Multimedia Archive. Available to the public since 
1998, this website comprises one of the earliest digital thematic research 
collections of nineteenth-century American literature, providing important 
insights about the theoretical constructs at work within its collection. Yet 



48 According to Michael Winship, Uncle Tom's Cabin was published as a novel on 
March 20, 1852, twelve days before the serial publication was complete. See 
Winship’s essay "Uncle Tom's Cabin: History of the Book in the 19th-Century 
United States." Available at 

http://utc.iath.virginia.edu/interpret/exhibits/winship/winship.html 
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scholarship about this collection as a thematic research collection is fairly 
minimal. 49 



This chapter addresses that critical gap by analyzing the theoretical 
perspectives — literary, editorial, and new media — embodied in and expressed by 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin & American Culture: a Multimedia Archive, with two interrelated 
goals in mind. First, such an analysis will consider how UTC&AC remediates 50 
Stowe’s texts — both the installments from The National Era and the 1852 Jewett 
edition hosted on the site. Second, my analysis will address the role of interface 
design in simultaneously structuring the collection and a reader’s experience of it. 
I am interested in how Uncle Tom’s Cabin & American Culture incorporates 
particular literary and editorial theories that both inform the design of its 
collection, and that promote the ongoing discovery of knowledge 51 about Uncle 



49 Claire Parfait, Meredith McGill, and Andrew Parker cite specific artifacts from 
this site, but aside from McGill and Parker’s minimal critique in the footnotes of 
their article, I know of no extensive analysis about UTC&AC as a collection. See 
Parfait’s The Publishing History of Uncle Tom's Cabin-. 1852-2002, Aldershot: 
Ashgate Publishing, 2007; see also McGill and Parker’s "The Future of the Literary 
Past," PMLA 125.4 (October 2010): 959-967. 

50 As I mention in the introduction, I use the term "remediation" and its variants as 
defined by Jay David Bolter and Richard Grusin, who describe remediation as the 
phenomenon by which media always represent one medium via another. In the 
most basic sense, digital thematic research collections remediate literary texts and 
images through other forms of media, including (but not limited to) a collection’s 
graphical user interface, through files hosted on a collection’s site, and through a 
reader’s web browser. 

51 In his recent PMLA article Alan Liu calls for digital humanists to use design as a 
"principle of knowledge discovery and generation," a point I'll return to below. See 
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Tom’s Cabin. By approaching this digital collection with a tandem emphasis on the 
phenomenon of remediation and the role of interface design in structuring a 
reader’s experience of it, and by analyzing actual readers’ engagements with the 
collection, I argue that UTC&AC strengthens the place of Uncle Tom's Cabin within 
the American literary canon, in part by foregrounding the artifacts and anti-slavery 
texts related to the cultural and historical contexts of the novel. 

Now fifteen years old, the UTC&AC represents an early generation digital 
thematic collection characterized by its relative lack of documentation about itself 
as a collection — a feature that corresponds with other contemporary (mid-1990s) 
digital collections that were structured as repositories with little markup or 
encoding, and few, if any, explicitly stated editorial guidelines. 52 Further, the site 
makes little mention of the recently updated Jewett edition that it hosts, which is 
the most textually accurate edition of Uncle Tom’s Cabin to date. 53 The lack of 



Liu’s "The Meaning of the Digital Humanities," PMLA 128:2 (March 2013): 409- 
423. 

52 Three exceptions include The Walt Whitman Archive, which uses XML and TEI to 
encode all of Whitman’ works; Railton’s inclusion within UTC&AC of Wesley 
Raabe’s historical introduction to The National Era text; and Raabe’s use of TEI- 
conformant XML in marking up this text. In his introduction to The National Era 
text, Raabe details his editorial process in creating the National Era text, but his 
editorial mark-up in TEI is only available upon request, rather than being publicly 
viewable in UTC 81 AC. See Raabe’s "The National Era version of Uncle Tom’s Cabin-. 
Historical and Textual Introduction." Available at 
http://utc.iath.virginia.edu/uncletom/eraintro.html 

53 The only mention of the electronic edition’s provenance is at the bottom page of 
each First Edition chapter, tucked behind a link titled "About This Text." Wesley 
Raabe provides an outstanding history of the novel’s textual transmission and its 
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context denoting the editorial changes to the Jewett edition suggests the 
collection’s adherence to a repository model that provides little background about 
or reflection on itself as a collection, obscuring its own participation in the 
scholarly enterprise of editing. 54 In one respect, this obfuscation has significant 
ramifications for scholarship about Uncle Tom’s Cabin, a point to which I will 
return at the end of the chapter. 55 In another respect, however, UTC&AC serves as 
an early, important example of how digital thematic literary collections are 
inextricably tied to the affordances of both a print and a digital medium (browsing, 
searching), while at the same time expressing — and being informed by — literary 
and new media theories that require further inquiry in order to fully understand 
digital literary collections. One media theory that underscores the ways in which 
UTC&AC adapts other forms of media is remediation. 



permutations in print and digital form. See Raabe’s "Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin: A Case Study in Textual Transmission." From The American 
Literature Scholar in the Digital Age, ed. Amy E. Earhart and Andrew Jewell; Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan Press and University of Michigan Library, 2011; 63- 
83. Available online at http://dx.doi.org/10.3998/etlc.9362034.0001.Q01 

54 As I mention in the introduction, the UTC&AC' s lack of documentation about 
itself implicitly points to a "best practice" among more recent and robust digital 
thematic collections — namely, a collection’s explicit documentation about its own 
history and editorial practices, which I outline in Chapter Two. For more about the 
editorial accuracy of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, see Raabe’s "Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin: A Case Study in Textual Transmission." 

55 In outlining the ramifications of these editorial omissions, I want to be careful to 
avoid construing UTC&AC solely in terms of what it lacks, and therefore should 
include, in light of features in more recent digital thematic collections. 
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Remediation and interface — design elements within UTC&AC 

In their book Remediation: Understanding New Media, Jay Bolter and 
Richard Grusin provide a compelling theory of remediation, which they describe as 
the phenomenon by which media always represent one medium via another, a 
phenomenon further defined by the twin logics of immediacy and hypermediacy. 
Briefly, immediacy evokes the "you are here right now" effect, in that it seeks to 
erase all traces of mediation, and relies on the belief in some necessary contact 
point between the medium and what it represents. 56 At the same time, media also 
tend toward hypermediacy, described most simply as the directive "look at all this 
other media," since one medium evokes other forms of media in striving for its 
own version of immediacy, and expresses itself as multiplicity, as multiple acts of 
representation. 57 Applying this idea to UTC&AC, the collection at once remediates 
other forms of media (e.g., Hammatt Billings’ engravings) by representing them via 
another medium (my computer), and seeking to erase all traces of that mediation 
(I am only looking at the engravings, not the jpegs of the engravings rendered via 
HTML and my browser). At the same time, these forms of media call attention to 
those other mediating forms (the original engravings, the jpegs, the HTML, and my 
browser). 



56 Bolter, Jay David and Richard Grusin. Remediation: Understanding New 
Media. Cambridge: MIT Press, 1999, 30. 

57 Ibid, 34. 
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While UTC&AC remediates dozens of images and illustrations, the collection 
relies most on the codex as both a remediating form and an organizational rubric 
for the site. On the "Browse Mode" page, for example, the cultural and historical 
contexts laid out around the texts of Uncle Tom’s Cabin resemble a table of 
contents, or perhaps a block of text organized chronologically from top to bottom 
(see Figure 1 below). In the section "Stowe’s Uncle Toms," the "Editions" page 
includes an interactive element allowing readers to "select" different editions of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin from a virtual bookshelf, "open” those editions, and read their 
title pages. Even within individual sections on the Browse Mode page — "Anti- 
Slavery Texts,” "Songs & Poems” — artifacts are organized into hyperlinked lists, 
often accompanied by a scanned image of an illustration or a book. By remediating 
the affordances and organizational features of a codex, the Browse Mode interface 
and its individual sections reveal the extent to which the codex is remediated 
within and continues to mediate the design of UTC&AC. 
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Figure 1.1 Screen shot of the Browse Mode page of UTC&AC. 



Yet while Bolter and Grusin’s theory elucidates the phenomenon of 
remediation in UTC&AC, their theory only tangentially addresses the importance of 
the design and the means by which a user experiences remediation: the interface. 
For UTC&AC, this interface refers to the 'Browse Mode’ of the collection and the 
interfaces displaying transcriptions of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. As the medium that 
connects a reader with a digital artifact, the interface not only comprises the 
means of accessing an artifact, but also — through its design — structures the form 
and content of that artifact, as well as the collection of which it is a part. As Joanna 
Drucker explains, a digital collection’s interface design constitutes its information 
as well as its functionality; thus, interface design must be analyzed as a "rhetorical 
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and aesthetic representation of knowledge." 58 Analyzing the interface of a digital 



collection, then, requires an approach that presumes the interface is less a 'thing' 
or a 'window' into a particular collection — although it does serve that purpose — 
but rather a field of relations that determines what we read and how we read it. In 
other words, the field of relations that comprises an interface not only maps onto 
questions about content (what we read) and form (how that content is expressed, 
which in turn determines how we read it). It also expresses the argument 
(rhetoric) and design (aesthetics) of the knowledge it represents. 

From an aesthetic perspective, UTC&AC's interface could be described as 
"Web 1.0,” as it resembles the design of other digital collections created about the 
same time, relying heavily on hypertext links organized in a modular or list format. 
The William Blake Archive' s home page, for example, uses the same 'table of 
contents’ layout, and the Valley of the Shadow collection uses a similar 
chronological structure in organizing the materials on its site. 59 From a rhetorical 



58 See Drucker’s Speclab, 17. Alan Galey and Stan Ruecker make a similar point by 
positing interface design as a site of critical inquiry, akin to the way book 
historians interpret the design decisions of printed artifacts as interpretive objects. 
For digital artifacts, "the concept of design has developed beyond pure 
utilitarianism or creative expressiveness to take on a status equal to critical 
inquiry, albeit with a more complicated relation to materiality and authorship." See 
Galey and Ruecker’s "How a Prototype Argues," 411-412. 

59 The Valley of the Shadow, which collects letters, diaries, and other primary 
documents from two American communities and spans 1859-1870, uses a 
blueprint layout of 'rooms’ with each 'room' leading to a particular kind of 
document (letters, newspapers, etc.). The UTC&AC uses modules to organize its 
materials (links to anti-slavery texts, Christian tracts, etc.) Interestingly, all three 
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standpoint, the UTC&AC in general, and the 'Browse Mode’ in particular, could 
initially be read as arguing for a highly contextualized view of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
given the number of cultural artifacts on the site. If we conceive of the interface as 
a field of relations, however — not merely as the 'window' into these artifacts — the 
'Browse Mode’ presents these artifacts as highly atomized. Granted, this 
atomization stems partly from the nature of digitization, in which individual forms 
of media (images, texts, video clips) must be materially rendered into binary 
format and then re-contextualized for a digital environment. By organizing 
historical artifacts disparately as an arrangement of hyperlinks, however, the 
UTC&AC reinforces this atomization, creating a tension between the broad 
historical context the collection strives for as a whole, and the dispersed 
organization of those historical artifacts. 

For example, the weekly installments and book chapters of Uncle Tom's 
Cabin are accompanied by some historical context, but this context is primarily 
maintained on separate web pages, rather than integrated within or positioned 
immediately alongside the texts of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Moreover, the collection’s 



collections use the Garamond typeface, suggesting that typeface might be a textual 
method of bibliographic 'carbon dating’ — i.e., one way to identify when, and even 
where, digital collections were created. Both Valley of the Shadow and UTC&AC, for 
example, were created at the University of Virginia in the early 1990’s. (This 
method of dating assumes, of course, a collection’s graphical interface isn’t 
significantly redesigned over time.) See Ayers’ Valley of the Shadow collection at 
http://valley.lib.virginia.edu/; see the William Blake Archive at 
http://www.blakearchive.org/blake/ . 
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minimal navigational points and its use of JavaScript to open successive tabs in 
order to view artifacts one at a time, inhibit a reader’s sense of where she is in 
relation to the rest of the collection; it tends to be highly directive, rather than 
encouraging spontaneous browsing within different sets of artifacts or within the 
site overall. Kathleen Fitzpatrick, in describing her students’ resistance to 
hypertext, characterizes this directedness as manipulation, observing that 
"hypertext only gives the illusion of reader involvement — and certainly only the 
illusion that the hierarchy of author and reader has been leveled. ..In fact, hypertext 
caters not to the navigational and compositional desires of the reader, but to the 
thought processes of the author." 60 As with other digital collections designed 
primarily as hypertext links, the 'Browse” interface of UTC&AC not only expresses a 
tension between the drive toward contextualization and an atomized, highly 
controlled reading experience, but also registers a friction between the illusion of 
readerly engagement and the reality of an author-editor-reader hierarchy. 

What we see among these interfaces, then, are a series of aesthetic and 
rhetorical tensions between contextualization and atomization, between the 
illusion of engagement and the reality of editorial-as-authorial control. Despite, or 
perhaps because of these tensions, I want to emphasize the importance of reading 



60 Susan Schreibman makes a similar point in observing the rigidity of hypertext 
archives, which "force readers into tightly controlled hyperlinked paths created by 
the editor.” See Kathleen Fitzpatrick’s Planned Obsolescence, 98; see also 
Schreibman’s "Computer-Mediated Texts and Textuality: Theory and Practice.” 
Computers and the Humanities. 36.6 (2002): 285. 
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UTC&AC's interface as a constellation of rhetorical and aesthetic tensions that work 



in conjunction with the phenomenon of remediation. These tensions need to be 
analyzed carefully in tandem with UTC&AC's remediation of the codex. Otherwise, 
we run the risk of dismissing its interface as merely outdated digital design, or as 
an inferior version of both Stowe’s texts as they appear in the collection and the 
historical artifacts that surround them. 

My argument for a greater focus on these tensions is somewhat at odds 
with more recent critical discussions about interface design. Drucker, for example, 
asserts that large textual corpora and archives require attention because "the 
conventions of way-finding and navigation that are part of print media and its 
institutional structures are not yet reworked in a digital environment meant to 
address the shifts in scale and experience brought on by new media." 61 Her point 
about the necessity of creating new design conventions to meet the scope of new 
media — both for creative and scholarly purposes — is understandable. But it risks 
overlooking the importance of analyzing the extent to which print-based 
conventions already inform many digital collections, even — especially — early- 
generation collections such as UTC&AC. Similarly, Alan Liu argues that digital 
humanists should "aim for design as a principle of knowledge discovery and 
generation, rather than. ..as an after-the fact rendering of data in scatter plots, 

61 See Drucker’s "Humanities Approaches to Graphical Display." Digital 
Humanities Quarterly 5.1 (2011): paragraph 48. Available at 
http://www.digitalhumanities.Org/dhq/vol/5/l/000091/000091.html 
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social network graphs, and other stale visualizations, or equally tired, book-like or 
blog-like publication interfaces." 62 

Certainly, creators of digital thematic collections should be mindful of how 
interface design contributes to the discovery and generation of the knowledge it 
represents, and should incorporate design principles earlier in the process of 
creating digital collections. But Liu’s dismissal of book-like interfaces is 
problematic for digital thematic research collections in several ways. First, his 
view discounts the phenomenon of remediation, which by definition incorporates 
affordances of other media, and seems to dismiss the possibility that "stale, book- 
like interfaces" may exert an aesthetic and rhetorical force that Drucker eloquently 
argues for elsewhere. 63 Second, he appears to discount the possibility for and the 
reality of "knowledge discovery" that collections such as UTC&AC have already 
generated over time, as evidenced by users’ feedback. Finally, in advocating for 
more innovative interface designs, both Liu and Drucker seem to argue for a kind 
of design that may be impossible with regard to digitized literary artifacts, since 



62 See Alan Liu’s "The Meaning of the Digital Humanities,” 416; emphasis is mine. 

63 Somewhat in alignment with Liu, Alan Galey claims that book history is 
historical and interface design is geared toward the future. However, the UTC&AC 
reverses this conceptual configuration, since its interface has changed very little 
over time, and it uses graphical cues from a codex (e.g. a book spine) to organize 
and structure the site, while Railton has also enacted significant editorial changes 
to the 1852 Jewett edition of Uncle Tom’s Cabin that remain invisible to the average 
reader. See Galey’s "The Human Presence in Digital Artifacts." Text and Genre in 
Reconstruction: Effects of Digitalization on Ideas, Behaviours, Products, and 
Institutions. Ed. Willard McCarty. Cambridge: Open Book, 2010, paragraph 23. 
Available at http://books.openedition.org/obp/652 
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they inevitably carry with them traces of their print-based affordances. In other 
words, it would seem almost impossible — or at least incredibly challenging — to 
design an interface of a digital literary collection without using or evoking some of 
the material features and affordances of a literary text (page images, typeface, 
browsing). 

By examining affordances that span both print and digital texts, along with 
the affordances that get suppressed via the phenomenon of remediation, and the 
literary and textual theories that inform their expression, we may better 
understand the aesthetic and rhetorical force of older interfaces such as UTC&AC. 
This kind of focus can, in turn, elucidate the argument the digital collection makes 
for the novel Uncle Tom’s Cabin, as well as helping to inform the interface design of 
current and future digital collections. 

Literary and textual theory as rhetorical force in UTC&AC 

As mentioned previously, UTC&AC ' s lack of documentation about both its 
own history as a digital collection and about the 1852 Jewett edition of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin hosted on its site contrasts with its inclusion of contemporary responses to 
the novel, interpretive essays, and subsequent works (songs, illustrations, video 
clips) inspired by Stowe’s novel (see Figure 1.1 above). This contrast, in turn, 
points to a theoretical tension that UTC&AC incorporates within its content and 
design: its New Critical representation of Stowe’s texts are separated on the site 
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from the historical artifacts that endeavor to ground the texts in the literary and 



cultural contexts that produced them. From a literary standpoint, the collection 
employs a New Critical approach to its representation of Stowe’s texts - in this 
case, the installments for The National Era and the revised 1852 Jewett edition - 
by foregrounding them as discrete textual segments while eliding its own editorial 
involvement in the representation of those texts. From a historical standpoint, 
UTC&AC's inclusion of Christian tracts, anti-slavery texts, minstrel songs, and 
contemporary reviews of Uncle Tom’s Cabin provide artifacts through which a 
reader may seek to understand the cultural contexts of Stowe’s text. 

As a literary critical method that gained prominence in the mid-twentieth 
century, New Criticism focuses on a work of art as an object in itself, and promotes 
the process of close reading as a means of discovering how the work functions as a 
self-contained, self-referential object, independent of authorial intent, historical 
and cultural contexts, and readers’ responses. At about the same time that New 
Criticism gained prominence in literary studies, textual scholar Fredson Bowers 
promoted a form of textual criticism that relegated editorial changes to a literary 
text to appendices, leaving the text free of any signs of editorial changes. 64 



64 Bowers’ rationale for his approach draws on W.W. Greg’s foundational essay 
"The Rationale of Copy-Text," where Greg argues that the production of a critically- 
edited text, or copy-text, relies on editorial considerations of substantives 
(readings that affect the author’s intended meaning of a text), and accidentals 
(spelling, punctuation, and anything related to the formal presentation of the text). 
Greg’s rationale emphasizes the importance of sound editorial judgment backed by 
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Informally known as a "clear text" approach, Bowers’ editorial theory stems from 



the idea that editors serve as agents working to ensure the originality of a text by 
relegating any changes (especially accidentals) to an appendix. In cordoning off 
these emendations, editors render a text more legible for readers and ensure the 
purity and originality of an author’s intended text. Put simply, representational 
clarity equates with textual purity. 65 

These New Critical and editorial approaches emerge most visibly in how 
UTC&AC represents both the National Era and Jewett texts of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
with both sets of texts appearing segmented and entirely self-contained (see 
Figures 1.2 and 1.3 below). For example, each text’s table of contents represents 
individual chapters as segmented links. In Figure 1.3, the Jewett edition is titled 
"Uncle Tom’s Cabin: The Text,” with scant mention of its provenance and no 



a knowledge of analytical bibliography to produce a copy-text that most closely 
reflects authorial intent. Bowers, taking Greg’s rationale one step further, asserts 
that editors are agents who ensure the purity and originality of an author’s 
intended text. See Greg’s "The Rationale of Copy-Text,” Studies in Bibliography 3 
(1950), 2; Bowers’ "Established Texts and Definitive Editions," Essays in 
Bibliography, Text, and Editing. Charlottesville: University of Virginia Press, 1975, 
367; and Bowers’ "Textual Criticism and the Literary Critic," Textual and Literary 
Criticism. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1959, 7. David Greetham and 
Joel Myerson have noted the mutual reinforcement of New Criticism and the Greg- 
Bowers clear-text approach to textual editing, but do not posit a cause-effect 
relationship between them. See Greetham’s "Textual and Literary Theory: 
Redrawing the Matrix,” Studies in Bibliography, Vol. 42 (1989), 7; Greetham’s 
Textual Transgressions: Essays Toward the Construction of a Bibliography, New 
York: Garland Publishing, 1998, 536; and Myerson’s "Colonial and Nineteenth 
Century American Literature," Scholarly Editing: A Guide to Research. Ed. D.C. 
Greetham. New York: MLA, 1995, 355. 

65 I owe this insight about legibility to Marcy Dinius. 
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mention of its recent editorial emendations. 66 By proclaiming itself as "The Text" 
(my emphasis), this entree to Uncle Tom’s Cabin underscores — perhaps 
unintentionally — the degree to which New Critical interpretive values and Bowers’ 
"clear text" editorial approach not only represent but also implicitly structure the 
site’s presentation of the two texts, as well as its overall design and organization. 
Further, the lack of an appendix recording the editorial changes to each version of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin — i.e., the lack of evidence documenting (in Bowers’ terms) an 
editor’s attempt to reveal the author’s intended text — unintentionally reinforces 
the self-contained, self-referential nature of each text, and erases the possibility for 
considering the ways in which these two texts have been editorially remediated for 
a digital environment. 



66 As Raabe recounts, Stephen Railton used Raabe’s findings to correct the errors 
in the 1852 Jewett edition for the UTC&AC in early 2006, and for the 2007 print 
edition published by St. Martin’s Press. These were errors that Raabe discovered 
when comparing transcriptions of Uncle Tom’s Cabin on both Railton’s site and on 
the Early American Fiction site, but there is no mention of this correction anywhere 
on the UTC&AC site. See Raabe’s "Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 75. 
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Uncle Tom's Cabin: The National Era Text 


5 June 1851 


CHAPTER I . — In which the Reader is introduced to a Man of Humanity. 
CHAPTER II.— The Mother. 


12 June 1851 


CHAPTER III. — The Husband and Father. 


19 June 1851 


CHAPTER IV .— An Evening in Uncle Tom's Cabin. 


26 June 1851 


CHAPTER V .— Showing the Feelings of Living Property on Changing 
Owners. 


3 Julv 1851 


CHAPTER VI.— Discovery. 


10 Julv 1851 


CHAPTER VII . — The Mother's Struggle. 


17 Julv 1851 


Chapter VIII. 


24 Julv 1851 


CHAPTER IX . — In which it appears that a Senator is but a Man. 


31 Julv 1851 


CHAPTER IX — Continued. 


7 Aucust 1851 


CHAPTER X.— The Property is Carried off. 



Figure 1.2. Screen shot of the table of contents for the National Era. 



Uncle Tom's Cabin: The Text 

CONTENTS 




Volume One 

Chapter 1 In Which the Reader Is Introduced to a Man of Humanity 

Chapter 2 The Mother 

Chapter 3 The Husband and Father 

Chapter 4 An Evening in Uncle Tom's Cabin 

Chapter 5 Showing the Feelings of Living Property on Changing Owners 

Chapter 6 Discovery 

Chapter 7 The Mother's Struggle 

Chapter 8 Eliza's Escape 

Chapter 9 In Which It Appears That a Senator Is But a Man 
Chapter 10 The Property Is Carried Off 

Chapter 1 1 In Which Property Gets into an Improper State of Mind 
Chapter 12 Select Incident of Lawful Trade 
Chapter 13 The Quaker Settlement 
Chapter 14 Evangeline 

Chapter 15 Of Tom's New' Master, and Various Other Matters 

Chanter 1 6 Tom's Mistress and Her Opinions 



Figure 1.3. Screen shot of the table of contents for Uncle Tom's Cabin. 
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This editorial elision is reproduced in the interface design for the individual 
chapters/installments within each text, which are represented as discrete 
transcriptions devoid of any immediate authorial, historical, or editorial contexts 
(see Figures 1.4 and 1.5). Two of the most striking features of these texts include 
the skeuomorphic 67 design of the navigational links in the upper left-hand corner, 
and the fact that both texts are several links away from the home page of UTC&AC. 
(The Jewett edition text is four links in from the home page, and The National Era 
text is five links in — with the final link to that text appearing only at the bottom of 
the introductory page to the National Era text). 

The first feature, the use of a book spine as a main navigational link, 
represents Bolter and Grusin’s theory of remediation writ large: it presents the 
user with "a heterogeneous space" that continually calls to mind the codex along 
with the HTML-rendered text of Uncle Tom’s Cabin represented in a web browser 
(hypermediacy), and that functions as a counterpoint to the largely "unified visual 
space" (immediacy) of Stowe’s texts. Further, the book spine's persistent 
appearance as the navigational point for Uncle Tom’s Cabin serves as a form of 
visual rhetoric, by attributing a codex-like authority to the texts. It also seems to 



67 According to Oxford Dictionaries, a skeuomorph is "an object or feature that 
imitates the design of a similar artifact made from another material." In 
computing, a skeuomorph is "an element of a graphical user interface that mimics 
a physical object," which many interfaces and software programs incorporate into 
their design (for example, folders and files on a user’s desktop, and even the notion 
of a desktop itself). Definition courtesy of Oxford Dictionaries: 
http://oxforddictionaries.com/us/definition/american english/skeuomorph 
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suggest the texts can be read almost as immersively on the screen as they would in 
a physical book — a suggestion reinforced by the navigational points that 
encourage a reader to move sequentially and unilaterally through the text, but not 
backward or non-sequentially. The design, in short, presents both an aesthetic and 
rhetorical argument for the authority, if not the reading affordances of the book, 
while at the same time suppressing the material differences between the printed 
serialized version of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, and the codex version of the Jewett edition. 
This argument for the authority of the codex is further emphasized on the "Uncle 
Tom Main Page,” the page preceding the stand-alone transcriptions, where a 
picture carousel cycles through images showing the different versions of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin — manuscript, serial, book, play, and movie — before stopping at a 
scanned cover image of the 1852 Jewett edition. 

Interestingly, we see a tension between this visual argument and the New 
Critical/editorial presentations of both versions of Uncle Tom's Cabin within the 
digital collection, which relegates Stowe’s preface for the 1852 edition and her 
farewell to her National Era readers on a separate web page, "Stowe’s Prefaces 
&c." These two parts of Uncle Tom’s Cabin remain together in their printed 
counterparts, with the preface included with the 1852 Jewett edition, and the 
farewell included in Wesley Raabe’s transcribed online edition of Uncle Tom’s 
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Cabin as it appears in The National Era . 68 By separating the preface and farewell 
from the text’s chapters/installments, UTC&AC promotes two versions of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin as self-contained, self-referential objects, independent not just of 
authorial intent, but also any immediate sense of the author herself, thereby 
reinforcing the New Critical tendencies of the collection. 

The second feature — the "buried" aspect of Uncle Tom's Cabin within the 
collection — suggests that despite the word order of the collection’s title, the text 
harbors less importance than the American Culture surrounding it, or is visually 
indistinct from the other historical artifacts in the collection. If we return to the 
Browse Mode page, we can see that its design recalls Bolter and Grusin’s 
description of hypermediacy, in that Uncle Tom’s Cabin (the text) competes for a 
reader’s attention with the other numerous forms of media that surround these 
two texts — a phenomenon reinforced by the consistent typeface used for the three 
horizontally defined sections ("Pre-texts," "Stowe’s Uncle Toms," and 
"Responses/Other Media”). Stowe’s texts are visually central yet typographically 
indistinct from other artifacts that surround it. Further, both versions of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin are embedded several pages within the site. This, in addition to their 



68 See Raabe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin in the National Era, 

http:/ / nationalera.wordpress.com . To the best of my understanding, the National 
Era transcript of UTC on Raabe’s site is identical to the National Era transcript on 
Railton’s site, which may be found at 
http://utc.iath.virginia.edu/uncletom/eratoc.html 
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New Critical and "clear text" interpretive strategies, minimizes the presence of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin within the multimedia archive. Put another way, Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin becomes the nominal occasion for the multimedia artifacts it promotes on its 
site. And it does so through the contradictory arguments embodied in its design, 
which makes a visual and rhetorical argument for the authority of the codex, yet 
simultaneously disperses or dispenses altogether with the novel’s material 
proximities — e.g., paratextual artifacts and editorial emendations — that would 
normally be sustained by a print artifact . 69 




Uncle Tom's Cabin: The National Era Text 

Harriet Beecher Stowe 

Washington, D.C.: Gamaliel Bailey, 5 June 1851 - 1 April 1852 



JUN.5, 1851 



Chapter I .—In which the Reader is introduced to a Man of Humanity. 



Late in the afternoon of a chilly day in February, two gentlemen were sitting 
alone over their wine, in a wcll-fumishcd dining parlor, in the town of 

P , in Kentucky. There were no servants present, and the gentlemen, 

with chairs closely approaching, seemed to be discussing some subject with 
great earnestness. 

For convenience sake, we have said, hitherto, two gentlemen. One of the 
parties, however, when critically examined, did not seem, strictly speaking, to 
come under the species. He was a short, thick-set man, with coarse, 
commonplace features, and that swaggering air of pretension which makes a 
low man who is trying to elbow his way upward in the world. He was much 
over-dressed in a gaudy vest of many colors, a blue neckerchief, bedropped 
gaily with yellow spots, and arranged with a flaunting tic, quite in keeping 
with the general air of the man. His hands, large and coarse, were plentifully 



Figure 1.4. Screen shot of the National Era Text of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 



69 I owe this insight to Ann Ardis. 
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TO! 



Uncle Tom's Cabin 

Harriet Beecher Stowe 
Boston: John P. Jewett, 1852 



CHAPTER I. 

IN WHICH THE READER IS INTRODUCED TO A MAN OF HUMANITY. 

Late in the afternoon of a chilly day in February, two gentlemen were 
sitting alone over their wine, in a well-furnished dining parlor, in the town of 

P , in Kentucky. There were no servants present, and the gentlemen, with 

chairs closely approaching, seemed to be discussing some subject with great 
earnestness. 

For convenience sake, we have said, hitherto, two gentlemen. One of the 
parties, however, when critically examined, did not seem, strictly speaking, to 
come under the species. He was a short, thick-set man, with coarse, 
commonplace features, and that swaggering air of pretension which marks a 
low man who is trying to elbow his way upward in the world. He was much 
ovcr-drcsscd, in a gaudy vest of many colors, a blue neckerchief, bedropped 
gayly with yellow spots, and arranged with a flaunting tie, quite in keeping 



Figure 1.5. Screen shot of 1852 Jewett edition of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 



These discrete, stand-alone digital representations of Stowe’s texts contrast 
with Susan Belasco Smith’s description of reading Uncle Tom’s Cabin in serial 
(newspaper) format, where the experience of reading "column by column in issue 
after issue is a very different experience from reading the novel in book form, in 
part because one is constantly reminded of the presence of the many voices and 
speakers." 70 This polyphonic aspect of serialization, Smith argues, occurs at both a 
mechanical level, with the sheer number of texts jockeying for attention, and at an 
intertextual level, with Stowe’s installments appearing alongside citizens’ letters to 



70 Smith, Susan Belasco. "Serialization and the Nature of Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” in 
Periodical Literature in Nineteenth-Century America, eds. Kenneth M. Price and 
Susan Belasco Smith. Charlottesville: UP of Virginia, 69-89. Similarly, Barbara 
Hochman reads the serial form of Uncle Tom’s Cabin in the context of the 
abolitionist and literary material that appeared alongside it, in order to 
"understand how Stowe’s narrative often challenged well-worn interpretive 
norms.” See Hochman’s "Uncle Tom's Cabin in The National Era : An Essay in 
Generic Norms and the Contexts of Reading." Book History 7 (2004): 145. 
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the National Era criticizing the Fugitive Slave Law, and accounts of Louis Kossuth, 
a Hungarian revolutionary seeking asylum in the United States, all of which lend a 
greater historical resonance to the cultural contexts and interpretations of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin. 71 In UTC&AC, however, these polyphonic contexts are stripped away, 
leaving only the text of the installments (or chapters, in the case of the Jewett 
edition) surrounded by blank margins, and one navigational marker at the bottom 
of the page, allowing a reader to move sequentially forward, but not backward or 
non-linearly, through Stowe’s texts. UTC&AC, then, simulates the univocality and 
linearity of a book — only the narrator’s voice is present in the transcriptions of 
both texts — as it endeavors to direct a reader sequentially and unilaterally through 
these chapters, while simultaneously suppressing other affordances that a printed 
artifact would provide. 

Although the collection avoids providing extensive contextual information 
for its artifacts, Stephen Railton and his team fully acknowledge this limitation. In 
the collection’s section about Frederick Douglass’ Paper, Railton and his team 
provide a rationale not only for Douglass’ Paper, but also for the entire site’s 
design: 

While one of our aims was to preserve something like an article's 
original look, we developed this design mainly to make texts readable 
while taking as much advantage as possible of the capabilities of the 
electronic technology. ..We hope that what is gained by using electronic 
technology to give modern users access to the past speaks for itself 



71 Smith, 78-79. 
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throughout this site, but we know it's crucial to realize what is changed 
or even lost when the past is studied through the window of a computer 
monitor. ..at least by looking through this complete issue [of Frederick 
Douglass’ Paper], you'll have a clearer sense of what the individual 
pieces in this archive can't give you. Most of the papers in which they 
were published are available in microfilm -- the "advanced technology" 
of an earlier generation, and a good place to look next if you want to 
read any of the articles in their larger textual and historical context . 72 

This rationale highlights several issues relating to the collection’s interface and its 

New Critical tendencies. First, Railton and his team’s decision to design the site 

with readability in mind not only indicates the ensuing trade-offs in balancing the 

requirements of different media, but also stems from the team’s awareness about 

the potential needs of a wide audience of "modern users.” By giving preference to 

readability, the affordances of browsing, and keyword searching rather than 

situating artifacts immediately within a more detailed historical or editorial 

context, Railton and his team presume an audience of readers who may not 

necessarily need or want extensive editorial or critical information about Stowe’s 

texts , 73 instead preferring the artifact itself. What better way to ensure readability 



72 From "Frederick Douglass' Paper and Our Digital Files,” 
http://utc.iath.virginia.edu/interpret/fdpaper/fdpagesf.html 

73 The question of "how much is enough" recurs continually in the creation of 
digital thematic collections. Susan Belasco, for example, describes a similar 
challenge in determining how much context to provide for Walt Whitman’s poems 
as they appeared in periodicals in order to provide adequate context for the 
poems, but without creating an archive of the periodicals themselves. See 
Belasco’s "Whitman's Poems in Periodicals : Prospects for Periodicals Scholarship in 
the Digital Age," The American Literature Scholar in the Digital Age, ed. Amy E. 
Earhart and Andrew Jewell; Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press and 
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and transparency than by presenting artifacts and transcripts as simply as 
possible — and therefore, with as little immediate contextual information as 
possible? 74 

Second, their construal of the mediating force of the interface ("what is 
changed or even lost") as something that detracts from a reader’s historical 
understanding works in direct contrast to the phenomenon of remediation, which 
relies partly on hypermediacy to achieve its effect. This construal also overlooks 
the importance of other remediating forms — especially the codex — that actively 
shape the navigation and content of UTC&AC. By characterizing the interface as 
not just a window but also as a synecdoche for 'electronic technology’ and the 
contextual losses associated with it, Railton and his team minimize their agency in 
shaping the interface design and the artifacts within the collection, and 
unintentionally negate the collection’s potential for engaging readers who seek 
paratextual material and editorial contexts for Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Their 



University of Michigan Library, 2011; 44-62. Available online at 
http://dx.doi.org/10.3998/etlc.9362034.0001.Q01 . 

74 From the collection’s inception, Railton and his team intended to provide only 
transcriptions of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, rather than transcriptions accompanied by 
page images (email correspondence with Railton, 15 June 2014). Even if they chose 
to include images, Railton’s team would have faced significant financial 
considerations as well as logistical ones, given the challenge of determining how 
much context to include alongside Uncle Tom’s Cabin, the high cost of digitizing 
page images, rendering the images searchable via Optical Character Recognition, 
preserving and permanently hosting digitized texts, and paying staff to do all of 
this. 
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willingness to "preserve something like an article’s original look" contrasts with 
the actual design of the National Era text and the Jewett edition of UTC. This 
design assigns near-identical skeumorphic elements and a codex-like authority to 
both texts, papering over (no pun intended) the material affordances provided by 
their printed counterparts. Further, they render the interface as a transparent 
means of delivering historical information to its readers ("we hope that what is 
gained. ..speaks for itself”), thereby emphasizing and promoting the New Critical 
and clear-text tendencies of the collection. This lends some irony to their 
comment about contextual loss ("what the individual pieces in this archive can’t 
give you"), because they provide the most editorially up-to-date transcriptions of 
Stowe’s texts, yet provide minimal information about their editorial interventions 
in Uncle Tom’s Cabin. From an editorial and textual perspective, it becomes 
difficult for readers to know precisely what the central texts of UTC&AC currently 
do give them. 

UTC&AC’s implications for research: design as knowledge discovery 

While this difficulty may not impact most users of the digital collection, it 
has significant implications for literary research and scholarship. Since its 
inception, the collection’s use of New Critical and clear text interpretive strategies 
has not only had a cumulative effect of emphasizing its multimedia artifacts at the 
expense of its central texts, but in doing so has also unintentionally reinforced 
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scholars’ perceptions of the 'reliability' of printed editions of Uncle Tom's Cabin. 

More importantly, UTC&AC (like many digital literary collections) has fostered a 

perceptual divide between "stable” printed editions and their "ephemeral” digital 

counterparts — despite the considerable editorial overlap between print and digital 

editions of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. In his essay "Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s 

Cabin," Wesley Raabe details the complex editorial history of Uncle Tom’s Cabin as 

a printed as well as a digital text, and describes the impact that an unmitigated 

faith in printed editions has on scholarship: 

faith in the accurate transmission of print is as misleading as the distrust of 
texts in electronic form. The turn in literary scholarship away from 
bibliography and textual scholarship has almost inevitable consequences. 
The stubborn faith that texts are transmitted from one print form to 
another with mostly inconsequential alteration may confer unmerited 
authority on a printed text, and the conviction that digital objects are 
mutable and ephemeral leads to undeserved prejudice against scholarship 
in digital form. In fact, the assumption that a distinction between print and 
digital forms provides a useful guideline for scholarly authority, at least in 
the matter of textual accuracy, is nearly meaningless, as print and digital 
textuality may be thoroughly intermingled. 75 

Raabe’s assertion may seem ironic when applied to UTC&AC, because of the 

collection’s arguable turn away from textual scholarship — or at least, because of its 

emphasis on historical artifacts at the expense of detailing its own involvement in 

the editorial history of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. This elision of editorial emendations to 

Stowe’s texts might, on the surface, bolster the argument for the superiority of a 

printed edition of Uncle Tom’s Cabin over either of the digital versions in the 



75 See Raabe’s "Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom's Cabin," 66-67. 
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collection, because a printed version would likely contain editorial information 
about Stowe’s text. Yet the UTC&AC represents this very intermingling of print and 
digital textuality, as evidenced not only by Raabe’s editorial corrections included in 
the transcription of the 1852 Jewett edition on Railton’s site, but also by Railton’s 
own 2007 Bedford St. Martin’s edition of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, which draws directly 
from the text of the 1852 Jewett edition in UTC&AC. The irony of Raabe’s assertion 
is that readers would only know about this intermingling if they encountered 
Raabe’s essay. Otherwise, the complex editorial history of Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
remains obscure for readers who encounter Stowe’s texts via the digital collection. 

Yet Raabe’s point about scholarship’s turn away from bibliography and 
textual history argues for another important aspect of digital collections: the 
necessity to make explicit their editorial choices and to acknowledge their own 
participation in literary scholarship. While even this explicitness wouldn’t 
guarantee to overturn the undeserved prejudice against digital texts, it would — at 
the very least — remind any scholars using those texts that a great deal of editorial 
work went into their creation for and representation within an online 
environment. 

However, scholars’ preference for printed, "stable" works explains only part 
of the reason for this prejudice against digital texts. The other reason, I believe, 
stems from the two-fold issue of design and audience: many digital collections 
don’t look or present themselves as scholarly. Illustrations, typeface, and an 
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interface design organized for a more generalized/non-specialist audience can 



arguably work against digital collections’ acceptance as scholarly sources worth 
citing . 76 Related to this, digital collections such as UTC&AC that are aimed at 
multiple audiences can present their own design challenges, one of which 
corresponds with printed editions: how much to include for a broad audience. 
Using New Critical/clear-text editorial practices to prepare and design a text — 
print or digital — for a high-school student makes perfect sense, in order to avoid 
overwhelming her with excessive editorial and historical context, especially if she 
is reading Uncle Tom’s Cabin for the first time . 77 Yet the risk one runs in using 
these New Critical/clear-text editorial strategies, especially when designing digital 
texts, is to elide the editorial and historical contextualization that many specialists 
and scholars may require. Of course, even with this contextualization, there is no 
guarantee scholars would begin citing UTC&AC ' s versions of Stowe’s texts, but the 
challenge of what and how much context to include for digital collections — as 
we’ve begun to see with UTC&AC — foregrounds the importance of design, 
especially interface design, when creating digital collections for multiple 
audiences. 



76 A variant of this idea remains deeply entrenched among many academic 
librarians, who reluctantly advise students to start with freely available (and often 
extremely user-friendly) online sources for their research such as Wikipedia, but 
ultimately emphasize more "scholarly" sources — i.e., printed works, databases and 
other subscription-based content with complicated interfaces — often without 
regard for the nature of a student’s research topic. 

77 I owe this insight to Ann Ardis. 
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To return to an earlier point: if a digital collection’s interface determines 
what we read and how we read it, and if the interface itself has been designed for a 
broad readership, then how have multiple audiences actually used and responded 
to UTC&AC1 The short answer is, in remarkably similar ways. According to Lisa 
Spiro and Jane Segal’s 2007 survey of American literature scholars’ use of digital 
collections, “UTC&AC’s primary value seems to come from providing a single point 
of access to the rich contexts surrounding the novel." 78 Their results, gleaned from 
an online survey, citation counts of UTC&AC in books and journal articles, 79 and a 
series of personal interviews with scholars, revealed that scholars value UTC&AC 
for the immediate access it provides to "surrounding materials that get at 
responses to Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” which corresponds with the ways non-specialist 
readers use the collection. 80 Since its inception, the collection’s impact on 



78 See Lisa Spiro and Jane Segal’s "Scholars’ Usage of Digital Archives in American 
Literature." The American Literature Scholar in the Digital Age. Eds. Amy Earhart 
and Andrew Jewell. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press and University of 
Michigan Library, 2011, 115. Also available at 
http://dx.doi.org/10.3998/etlc.9362034.0001.Q01. 

79 Citation counts include the number of times UTC&AC was mentioned in 
bibliographic essays about Stowe and were indexed in American Literary 
Scholarship from 2000-2004, as well as citation counts of UTC&AC in the Modern 
Language Association database from 2004-2008. Spiro and Segal understandably 
excluded reviews, but they also excluded dissertations mentioning UTC 81 AC. As 
difficult as it would be to analyze, their elision of dissertations citing UTC&AC 
seems problematic, given their goal of evaluating the impact of digital collections 
on American literary scholarship. 

80 Spiro and Segal, 115. Spiro and Segal’s survey, while relatively rare within the 
field of literary studies, somewhat addresses Lorna Hughes’ concern that 
"revisiting a digital resource to understand its impact, assess its user base, and 
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scholarship has arguably stemmed from the overall design, which emphasizes the 
historical and cultural artifacts that contextualize Uncle Tom's Cabin, rather than 
emphasizing Stowe’s texts. Indeed, as Spiro and Segal point out, Claire Parfait 
references UTC&AC so often she includes it as a web source in her publishing 
history of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, but only as a contextual resource for UTC, and not as 
one of the recent American editions in the appendix. 81 

Yet Spiro and Segal's survey elides other equally important methods of 
gauging the site’s impact on scholarship: namely, through email inquiries to 
Stephen Railton from scholars and other readers using UTC&AC ; through the 
collection’s usage statistics; and through the collection’s prominence on the open 
web. Taking these points in reverse order, UTC&AC attracts a high degree of 
visibility as a publicly available collection. A web search using the phrase 'Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin and American Culture' shows Railton’s site featured prominently in 



enhance its embedding in teaching and research. ..are luxuries that institutions can 
rarely afford. This lack of systematic research on the impact of digital collections 
on scholarly practice contrasts strongly with not only the investment in 
digitisation, but in funding of research into e-infrastructures, e-science, and the 
development, management, funding and sustainability of digital repositories." See 
Hughes’ "Live and Kicking: The Impact and Sustainability of Digital Collections in 
the Humanities," from Proceedings of the Digital Humanities Congress in 2012, 
sponsored by the Humanities Research Institute at the University of Sheffield. 
Available at http://www.hrionline.ac.uk/openbook/chapter/dhc-hughes . 

81 See Parfait’s Publishing History of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, p. vii ("List of 
Abbreviations"). Parfait’s most frequent references throughout her book are to 
American reviews of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, though her appendix of dated editions 
credits UTC&AC as the source for illustrations from two 1897 editions of UTC. See 
Publishing History, 220. 
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teaching guides for middle and high school students, and on many subject guides 
for public and academic libraries. 82 Tellingly, the most common description of 
UTC&AC in these guides refers to the collection’s primary resources — illustrations, 
video, text, and audio — emphasizing the importance and prominence, both in 
scholarly communities and among general readers, of the collection’s subtitle: A 
Multimedia Archive. 

Usage statistics also provide a revealing snapshot of the collection’s use. A 
preliminary analysis of page visits 83 from September 2013 through August 2014 
shows that UTC&AC received the greatest number of visits in November and 
February, with a steep drop-off in the summer months, suggesting that usage of 
the collection is tied to the school year/semester. Spikes in November (59,212 
visits) and April (63,334 visits) likely indicate intense research before a paper or 
assignment was due, a conjecture supported by the fact that U.S. educational 



82 A web search using only the phrase 'Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ which is the most 
common search string used to find the collection, puts UTC&AC in the top ten list of 
Google results, the first of which — a Wikipedia entry on the novel — cites the digital 
collection dozens of times. 

83 Usage statistics provided via internal UTC&AC web pages, courtesy of Stephen 
Railton, 7 June 2013. In this case, "usage statistics" refers to page visits rather than 
hits, given the potentially misleading nature of hits, and of web analytics in 
general. A "hit" refers to a file sent to a browser by a web server. Since one web 
page may be comprised of a number of files (e.g., graphics, illustrations), a reader 
who clicks on a page may download a number of files — i.e., generate a number of 
hits — just by clicking on that individual page. Of course, hots — software 
applications that run automated tasks on the internet — can generate page visits as 
easily as human beings, so overall numbers for page visits and hits must be 
analyzed with a small pile of salt. 
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sites — those with a domain of.edu — consistently accounted for over 40% of the 



collection’s usage by country during the 2013-2014 year, with higher spikes 
during the months of November and April. (The exceptions were May, June and 
July of 2014, in which U.S. educational sites accounted for an average of 34% of the 
collection’s use by country.) Most revealingly, the parts of the collection that 
received the greatest number of visits 84 during the 2013-2014 year include several 
sites within the 'Anti-Slavery Texts’ section of UTC&AC, the critical essays 
("Interpretive Exhibits”), and chapters from Uncle Tom’s Cabin, especially the table 
of contents and chapter 1. See Table 1.1 below for more detail. 



84 Because UTC&AC ' s only available monthly usage data is comprised not of page 
visits, but of the top fifty hits (or downloaded files) for each month, I estimated 
within Table 1 the number of page visits based on the number of hits generated by 
each page. For example, two hits recording the same page’s top frame and left 
frame counts as one page visit. As mentioned above, web analytics can be 
incredibly misleading, and so my calculations for Table 1.1, although imprecise, 
serve as an attempt to document the overall proportion of the fifty most frequently 
visited pages within UTC&AC during the 2013-2014 time span. 
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Page visits to UTC&AC 


Number of page 
visits 


Anti-Slavery Texts - 

http://utc.iath.virginia.edu/abolitn/abhp.html 


110 (of these visits, 34 
were to Frederick 
Douglass’s Narrative ; 
Weld’s American Slavery 
As It Is received 16 
visits; David Walker’s 
Appeal garnered 12 
visits) 


Interpretive Exhibits (critical essays about UTC] - 
http : / / utc.iath.virginia.edu / interpret/interframe.html 


39 


UTC&AC’ s entry page - http://utc.iath.virginia.edu/ 


36 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin - Jewett edition - 

http : / / utc.iath.virginia.edu/uncletom/uthp.html 


34 (of these visits, 14 
led to the table of 
contents, and 15 pointed 
to chapter 1) 


Minstrel Songs - 

http : / / utc.iath.virginia.edu / minstrel/ misohp.html 


18 


Longfellow's Evangeline - 

http : / / utc.iath.virginia.edu / sentimnt/evanhp.html 


16 


Illustrations for UTC - 

http : / / utc.iath.virginia.edu / uncletom /illustra / ilhp.html 


15 



Table 1.1. Page visits to UTC&AC. 



The first observation someone may make regarding these page visits, and 
one that surprised me, is the number of visits for the Jewett edition of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, suggesting that some readers are actually reading (or starting to read) the 
opening parts of the novel online, despite the absence of any immediate contextual 
information for the novel. Second, the extent to which the critical essays 
("Interpretive Exhibits”) were consulted within the past year suggests that readers 
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require, or have been directed by teachers to consult critical contexts for novel, 
along with the collection’s illustrations and minstrel songs. 

Finally, the overall proportion of visits to UTC&AC within this time span 
points to the anti-slavery texts of the collection, indicating that the collection’s 
primary value for readers lies in its contextualization of the novel, specifically 
within the historical framework of abolition. Moreover, the fact that Frederick 
Douglass’s Narrative elicited approximately the same number of visits as Stowe’s 
novel — and that Weld’s American Slavery As It Is and David Walker’s Appeal 
garnered 16 and 12 visits, respectively — suggests at least two additional 
interpretations. First, Stowe’s work has been — at least for the 2013-2014 
period — studied alongside other anti-slavery texts; second, the digital collection 
serves as a primary entry point for many of the texts themselves, whether or not 
they are studied alongside Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 85 Once again, UTC becomes the 
nominal occasion both for the multimedia artifacts related to the novel and other 
texts within the digital collection. 

While these page visits suggest a number of explanations for readers’ 
motives, reading this data in the context of email inquiries and responses to the 
site gives a clearer picture of which readers — both specialist and non-specialist — 

85 Internet searches, like web analytics, must be interpreted with extreme caution. 
Nevertheless, results from a web search using the phrase 'Frederick Douglass’s 
Narrative’ puts UTC&AC' s version of his work within the top four results. Searches 
for the other artifacts in Table 1.1 (e.g., minstrel songs, Walker’s Appeal] reveal 
similarly top-ranked results for those pages. 
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use UTC&AC, and of how each group of readers uses it. The 58 total responses from 



two sets of emails 86 come from a wide variety of users, evident in Table 1.2 below. 
Additionally, the range of readers’ responses is equally diverse, as seen in Table 1.3 
below. 87 



Category of email respondents 


Number of respondents 


Students (high school, undergraduate, 
graduate) 


21 


Faculty members (includes tenured, 
tenure-track, and adjunct faculty) 


12 


Others (librarians, general readers, 
Sunday school teachers) 88 


12 


K-12 school teachers 


8 


Independent researchers 


4 



Table 1.2 Category and number of email respondents for UTC&AC. 



86 Stephen Railton provided me with two sets of email exchanges, dated 2001- 
2002 and 2012-2013; each set spans the academic year. According to Professor 
Railton, these sets of emails leave out only two kinds of requests: the first are 
requests from individuals asking him to determine the worth of an old book, and 
the second are requests from students asking him to recommend a paper topic 
(email communication, 7 August 2013). 

87 In Table 1.3 the overall frequency of responses is greater than the number of 
respondents because of the overlapping content of responses themselves. For 
example, many respondents emailed Professor Railton to express gratitude for the 
collection and to ask a research question within the same email. In these instances, 
I coded these emails for both categories. 

88 "Others" include librarians, two Sunday school teachers, one film producer, and 
several individuals curious to know more about Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
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Type of response/inquiry 


Frequency of response/inquiry 


Research question 


29 


Permission to use materials from 
UTC&AC 


22 


Gratitude 


18 


Other 89 


5 



Table 1.3. Type of response/inquiry for UTC&AC. 

Even within this relatively small selection of emails, we see both a variety of 
respondents and the remarkable consistency in the kinds of questions posed by 
these groups. The range of respondents clearly fulfills Railton and his team’s goal 
of creating a collection for a wide audience of readers. 90 At the same time, the 
substance of this group of emails remain relatively consistent, indicating that 
UTC&AC succeeds in its role as a research collection, especially for a broad 
audience. Questions from college and university instructors, as well as several 
graduate students, centered on requests for permission to use materials from the 
collection for their teaching and research, as well as on specialized research 



89 Responses in this category ran the gamut. One reader offered to contribute 
materials for UTC&AC, while another reader wanted to know who finances the 
digital collection. A third reader — a producer from the 2001 television show "The 
Weakest Link" — wanted to know whether Stowe’s novel introduced the character 
of Simon Legree for the first time in American literature. 

90 Email communication with Railton, 13 June 2014. Railton writes that "from the 
start the 'intended audience’ was as broad as it could be, and the intent, very 
succinctly put, was to explore the ways in which modern technology could give us 
access to our cultural past. (I'm still waiting for Apple to build a time 
machine. Until then, I think electronic technology is the best tool for giving 21st 
century users a way into the 19th century....)." 
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questions (e.g., inquiring about stage adaptations of Uncle Tom’s Cabin). Indeed, 



four faculty members assured Dr. Railton they would cite UTC&AC in their 
forthcoming publications, pointing to a form of scholarly use of UTC&AC not 
readily apparent in Spiro and Segal’s survey. (One faculty member described the 
collection as "enormously, even fundamentally helpful to my project (and 1 cite the 
website frequently in [my 2013 book]). ..Thank you for the incredible resource you 
have created.”) 

Emails from students, particularly elementary and high school students, 
included research questions ranging from inquiries about secondary sources for 
the novel to the history of minstrelsy, with a small proportion of students — 
primarily graduate students — requesting permission to link to or use artifacts 
from the collection in their own work. Email inquiries from librarians, Sunday 
school teachers, church leaders, and others fell into the categories of 'research 
question’ and/or 'permission for use,’ substantiating Unsworth’s assertion that 
because there may be an audience for scholarship outside the academy, scholars 
have a responsibility for engaging with a broader audience. 91 

Significantly, the most consistent kind of response from all groups of 
readers is gratitude. One college student, writing in 2001, thanks Railton for the 



91 See Unsworth’s "The Crisis of Audience and the Open Access Solution." Dan 
Cohen and Gregory Crane have also written on this subject; see Cohen’s December 
2010 talk "The Ivory Tower and the Open Web,” and Gregory Crane’s "Historical 
Perspectives on the Book and Information Technology," 130-131. 
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'wonderful compilation of materials” in UTC&AC which helped her with her 19 th 



century literature course, and writes (rather presciently) "websites like these 
make me hopeful that the Internet may one day be as useful to students as the 
library.” A high school student proclaims the collection as a "lifesaver," because he 
can engage in "extensive research at any hour, in my own home without having to 
deal with library hours and possible availability of sources. Also, since I am not a 
fan of microfiche, your site is even better. I really appreciate the work you have 
done.” 92 A church leader writing in 2013 thanks Railton for providing illustrations 
and information for an upcoming talk on biblical and pro-slavery arguments, 
declaring the collection "a wonderful treasure trove of antebellum fiction and 
nonfiction writing, a very useful resource for historical research. Fascinating and 
illuminating!” Finally, in 2002 a faculty member proclaims her gratitude for such 
an "amazing resource. The sound files alone are worth their weight in gold. I 
wished I had checked [the collection] out sooner, since it’s applicable for the whole 
course I’m teaching on sentimental culture. Thank you for putting it together - it’s 
a masterpiece in terms of both content and design." 

These responses from readers thanking Dr. Railton reveal that despite the 
aesthetic limitations or rigidity of UTC&AC as a digital thematic research collection, 



92 The student’s remark also recalls Railton’s directive for readers to consult the 
microfilm version of artifacts for greater contextualization, suggesting that for 
many of UTC&AC ' s readers, the convenience of the digital collection’s "advanced 
technology" outweighs the inconvenience of older ones. 
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many scholars and general readers (students, teachers, librarians) find it anything 
but limiting. On the contrary, these users seem to find the collection’s interface 
design highly accessible, and express gratitude for the cultural and historical 
artifacts on the site, however dispersed and distanced from Uncle Tom’s Cabin they 
may be. 

Another significant aspect related to UTC&AC' s interface design that 
emerges from readers’ responses centers on the number of requests for 
permission to use the site’s materials. The fact that this request cuts across all 
groups of readers suggests the importance of including a clearly stated usage 
policy within digital thematic research collections — which UTC&AC does — and the 
importance a collection’s interface design and usage policy play in determining any 
reader’s process of knowledge discovery and dissemination. As we can see, 
numerous requests for permission to use the historical artifacts inspired by Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, in tandem with its design, lead precisely to the sort of knowledge 
discovery that Liu argues for. While UTC&AC' s Browse Mode may present itself as 
a tired and outdated-looking interface, it also functions fairly successfully as a 
"principle of knowledge discovery and generation" for numerous groups of 
readers. Just as we see the twin logics of remediation at play in UTC&AC — the 
immediacy of Uncle Tom’s Cabin focusing one’s attention solely on the transcript of 
the Jewett edition, combined with the hypermediacy of the collection’s minstrel 
songs, illustrations, and Douglass’s Narrative — so, too, we see the mingled roles of 
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interface design, New Critical/clear-text representational strategies, and the 
collection’s terms of use working in coordinated fashion to foster readers’ 
discovery and dissemination of knowledge associated with Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

Moreover, the number of visits to the anti-slavery texts hosted within 
UTC&AC during 2013-2014, when read in tandem with readers’ email responses to 
the collection over this same time period, points to the ideological role UTC 
occupies both in current pedagogy and in the canon of nineteenth-century 
American literature and history. Indeed, the greatest proportion of research 
questions sent to Professor Railton during the 2013-2014 time span came from 
students and teachers (both K-12 and college/university instructors) inquiring 
about the novel, its related artifacts, and Douglass’s Narrative all within the 
contexts of slavery, the Civil War, the Underground Railroad, and other historical 
events that center on race. Given the subject matter of Stowe’s novel, this hardly 
seems surprising. Yet viewed in combination with the extent to which teachers, 
faculty members and librarians incorporate UTC&AC into coursework, curricula 
and research guides, and in combination with readers’ frequent requests for 
permission to cite and disseminate the collection’s materials, UTC&AC 
unquestionably solidifies Uncle Tom’s Cabin's place in the American literary canon. 

In the sixteen years since its debut, UTC&AC has strengthened the place of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin within the canon and curriculum of American literature, through 
its prevalence on the web, its scholarly use by specialist and non-specialist readers, 
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and its promotion of historical texts and multimedia artifacts associated with 
nineteenth-century American history and literature. Ultimately, the collection 
serves as an important model for subsequent digital thematic collections. Despite 
the relative absence of editorial documentation about Stowe’s texts and its overall 
lack of integration of those texts with the historical artifacts in the collection, 
UTC&AC's inclusion of multimedia artifacts, anti-slavery texts, and historical 
contexts for Uncle Tom’s Cabin underscores the importance of providing thoughtful 
contextual frameworks for literary texts in a digital environment, especially when 
designing a collection for multiple audiences. UTC&AC also underscores the crucial 
role design plays in knowledge discovery and dissemination for a wide audience of 
readers and scholars. 

In this sense, UTC&AC aligns with the field of public humanities, a form of 
scholarship that Kathleen Woodward describes as "reducing] the distance 
between university and life, and offering] civic education for all involved ." 93 
Through its New Critical and clear text literary strategies, its contextual artifacts, 
and its design, UTC&AC helps reduce the distance between specialist and non- 
specialist research, and truly offers a civic literary and historical education for 
multiple audiences. 



93 See Woodward’s "The future of the humanities - in the present and in public," 
123 . 
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Chapter 2 

DOCUMENTATION FOR THE PUBLIC: THE WALT WHITMAN ARCHIVE 



Ed Folsom once wrote that Walt Whitman did not merely write Leaves of 
Grass, but instead made it "over and over again, each time producing a different 
material object that spoke to its readers in different ways." 94 Through the 
seemingly countless number of additions and revisions he made to Leaves of Grass, 
Whitman at once pushed the limits of the codex and challenged the idea that such a 
dynamic work could be unified under a single title. 95 In 1995, scholars Kenneth 
Price and Ed Folsom took up this challenge when they and their staff published the 
online collection The Walt Whitman Archive ( WWA ). Now nearly twenty years old, 
this site prominently features Whitman’s published works, including several 
editions of Leaves of Grass that form the basis of the collection, and that were 
among the first of Whitman’s materials to be digitized and made available on the 
site. 

Just as Leaves of Grass underwent numerous changes during and beyond 
Whitman’s lifetime, so too has the WWA undergone notable and visible changes to 
its interface and underlying structure since its first appearance in the digital world. 

94 From Folsom’s "Whitman Making Books/Books Making Whitman," available at 
http://www.whitmanarchive.org/criticism/current/anc.0Q150.html 

95 I owe these insights and this phrasing to Marcy Dinius. 
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In its most recent incarnation, the WWA's interface resembles the table of contents 



for a book, with the first 'chapter' leading the reader/user to Whitman’s published 
works, and with the site’s author and editors featured prominently at the top of the 
home page. Likewise, the mark-up language that comprises part of its structure — 
specifically, its use of XML and TEI, or Text Encoding Initiative , 96 to both mark up 
or represent the texts within its collection — makes this language publicly visible 
and, for some of Whitman’s texts, downloadable. Indeed, much of the material 
within the WWA is licensed via Creative Commons, rather than the standard 
copyright used for many digital collections and print scholarly editions, giving 
readers the ability and, in many cases, the permission to download, distribute and 
adapt material from the site. Additionally, the WWA includes scanned images of 
individual pages from his literary works accompanied by transcriptions. Thus, the 
poet who collaborated intensively with printers and who sought to include all of 
America and all kinds of Americans within Leaves of Grass is, within the Archive, an 
eponymous figure whose texts can be easily read, downloaded, copied, and 
disseminated — a fact he would undoubtedly appreciate. 

These three updated elements — interface design, use of TEI, and the 
inclusion of page images with transcriptions — all point to varying levels of 

96 XML, or extensible Markup Language, is a generalized syntax used to describe 
any digital document in formal terms; it can be applied to anything (poems, 
recipes, etc.), and provides the rules for markup. TEI is a subset of XML, and 
determines the form of a text in a digital medium (e.g., where line breaks appear in 
a poem). 
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theoretical tension analogous to what we saw in Chapter One with UTC&AC. For 
example, the WWA provides detailed documentation on its editorial policies and 
guidelines, list of contributors, conditions of use, and its history as a project, as 
well as detailed documentation within the XML files of Leaves of Grass naming both 
the contributors and their editorial changes to the markup of Leaves of Grass. 
However, The Walt Whitman Archive is organized around a single author whose 
picture appears prominently at the top of each page within the collection, 
promoting a Romantic, even god-like conception of the author as Creator. The 
home page also lists Kenneth Price and Ed Folsom as the co-editors, while the 
entire list of contributors to the WWA lies several pages within the site. And in 
order to read the XML files showing the collaborative and iterative editorial 
practices involved in marking up Whitman’s poems for a digital environment, the 
files must first be downloaded. The disparity between these collaborative 
practices and the design of the WWA’ s home page reveals the hidden labor of 
collaborative forms of editor- and authorship, and adherence to the idea of the 
scholarly imprimatur of the editorial expert. 

More importantly, the WWA prompts three interrelated concerns 
pertaining to its interface design and underlying structure. First, the WWA 
engages with theoretical conceptions of the author, particularly the humanist 
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Author in editorial theory, and the post-structuralist author-function. 97 Second, 
the collection’s documentation about itself as a collaborative endeavor contrasts 
with its home page design and organization. Finally, this tension between the 
WWA's collaborative culture and its home page design prompts a related question 
about the generic complexity of the collection itself — about what, precisely the 
WWA is. Given Whitman’s iconographic presence on the home page, as well as 
Price and Folsom’s names, the WWA arguably comprises a digital scholarly edition 
of Whitman’s works. 98 Alternatively, given the collection’s inclusion of his 
journals and manuscripts, one could regard the WWA as a digital archive. And 



97 My use of the phrase "post-structuralist author-function" derives from Michel 
Foucault’s essay "What is an Author?" and from Roland Barthes’ essay "From Work 
to Text?" Writing against the idea of the author as a lone genius who creates a 
work using the power of their imagination, and whose intentions hold sway in 
subsequent interpretation of their work (i.e., authorial intent), both Foucault and 
Barthes argue that an author’s identity (historical context, political views, etc.) 
should have no bearing on interpretations of their work. Instead, the author 
occupies merely one role within the ongoing interpretations of a text. Foucault 
defines the author function as part of a written work’s structure, but not 
necessarily part of that work’s interpretive process. Barthes characterizes the 
author as a guest in his own text, since for Barthes the primary literary 
relationship is between a text and its reader, rather than the Author and his work. 
(Paternalistic pronouns are original in Barthes.) See Foucault’s "What is an 
Author?" in Textual Strategies: Perspectives in Post-Structuralist Criticism, ed 
Harari, Josue. Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 1979; 141-160. See also 
Barthes’ "From Work to Text," in Image, Music, Text, ed. Heath, Stephen. New York: 
Hill and Wang, 1977; 155-164. 

98 My use of "digital scholarly edition" refers to a project that emphasizes textual 
variants using bibliographical methods. While acknowledging the increasing 
overlap among the genres of digital editions, archives, and collections, I want to 
maintain a distinction by continually emphasizing the generic hybridity and 
purposeful collection of artifacts encompassed by the term "digital thematic 
collections.” 
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given its inclusion of multimedia artifacts, a chronology of Whitman’s life, and 
other features that correspond with library-created subject collections, the WWA 
could also be viewed as a digital thematic research collection." 

Using the Walt Whitman Archive as a case study, I would like to address 
these concerns by examining the ways this particular digital collection 
intermediates concepts of "author” and "editor," as well as certain conventions of a 
scholarly edition through its collaborative editorial practices and guidelines, its 
layout and design, and its detailed documentation about its conditions of use for 
the general public. In analyzing these examples of intermediation, I argue that the 
WWA at once renders more visible the iterative process involved in editorial work, 
and makes the publicly accessible documentation of that process part of the 
collection’s infrastructure. As a result, the WWA establishes a standard of "best 
practices" for current and future digital thematic collections to follow, in terms of 
its relative openness and extensive documentation about its treatment of 
Whitman’s works. By making this documentation visible and part of its 
infrastructure, the WWA accomplishes two goals. First, the collection aligns with 
D.F. McKenzie’s assertion that our consideration of both the material form of an 
artifact and its authorial, literary, and social contexts impact the ways that artifact 



99 The cluster of essays in the October 2007 issue of PMLA debate exactly precisely 
this issue, beginning with Ed Folsom’s "Database as Genre: The Epic 
Transformation of the Archives.” PMLA 122.5 (October 2007): 1571-1579. 
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is then "re-read, re-edited, re-designed, re-printed, and re-published." 100 Indeed, 
the WWA provides a great deal of authorial, literary and historical context for 
Whitman’s works. Second, by using McKenzie’s ideas as the basis for interpreting 
the collection, I will show how the WWA intermediates the categories of author, 
editor and reader — visible within some of the WWA's XML files and in responses 
from readers — and helps us reimagine the relationships among these three 
groups, through elements of its infrastructure that foster an overlap among these 
groups. 

First, a brief clarification: my use of the term intermediation draws on N. 
Katherine Hayles’ concept, which she uses in the context of media theory, and 
which — in addition to McKenzie’s ideas — will provide a useful way of analyzing 
the tensions inherent in the WWA's structure and design. In My Mother Was a 
Computer and her subsequent article "Intermediation: Pursuit of a Vision," Hayles 
draws on Nicholas Gessler’s definition of intermediation, 101 which he coined 
within the context of artificial intelligence. Hayles describes this phenomenon as 
follows: 

[Intermediation is] a first-level emergent pattern... captured in another 
medium and re-represented with the primitives of the new medium, which 
leads to an emergent result captured in turn by yet another medium, and so 



100 D.F. McKenzie, Bibliography and the Sociology of Texts, 23. 

101 See also Gessler’s "Evolving Artificial Cultural Things-That-Think and Work by 
Dynamical Hierarchical Synthesis," Association for the Advancement of Artificial 
Intelligence Proceedings, March 31, 2003. Available at 
https://web.duke.edu/isis/gessler/cv-pubs/03naacsos.pdf 
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forth. The result is what researchers in artificial life call a dynamic 
hierarchy, a multitiered system in which feedback and feedforward loops 
tie the system together through continuing interactions circulating through 
the hierarchy. Because these interactions go up as well as down, down as 
well as up, such a system might more appropriately be called a dynamic 
heterarchy. 102 Distinguished by their degree of complexity, different levels 
continuously in-form and mutually determine each other. 103 

Hayles applies this concept to literary and media theory, arguing for an 

understanding of the interactions between systems of representation (language 

and computer code) and modes of representation (analog and digital). 104 She 

proposes this concept as an alternative to Jay Bolter and Richard Grusin’s term 

"remediation," which is helpful for understanding how media relate to each other, 

but problematically posits the starting point for cycles of remediation at one point 

in time and with one medium (for example, the computer remediates, or 

"swallows" preceding forms of media such as film, radio, photography, the codex, 

the scroll, etc.). Intermediation, I think, is more useful because it allows us to focus 



102 Archaeologist Carole Crumley defines a heterarchy as "the relation of elements 
to one another when they are unranked or when they possess the potential for 
being ranked in a number of different ways.” Crumley notes that 
neurophysiologist Warren McCulloch first used the term to describe the cognitive 
organization of the human brain as orderly but not hierarchical. Crumley has used 
the concept to analyze the hierarchical-heterarchical power relations of complex 
societies — relations both implicit and explicit in the artifacts from different 
archaeological sites. See Crumley’s "Heterarchy and the Analysis of Complex 
Societies," Archeological Papers of the American Anthropological Association, 6.1 
(1995): 3. See also McCulloch’s "A Heterarchy of Values Determined by the 
Topology of Neural Nets.” Bulletin of Mathematical Biophysics 7 (1945): 89-93. 

103 See Hayles’ "Intermediation: the Pursuit of a Vision,” New Literary History 38 
(2007): 100. 

104 See Hayles’ My Mother Was a Computer: Digital Subjects and Literary Texts. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2005, 33. 
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on the dynamic interplay among concepts of "the author" and "the editor," as well 
as genres such as scholarly editions and digital collections, which, in turn, allows 
us to examine how these concepts and genres connect with and map onto each 
other. 

As we saw in chapter 1, Bolter and Grusin’s concept of remediation serves 
as a useful concept for analyzing UTC&AC, a collection that promotes New Critical 
and "clear text" strategies in its interface design, adapts affordances from printed 
works, and promotes a linear reading experience of Uncle Tom’s Cabin that 
corresponds overall with the linear phenomenon of remediation. UTC&AC also 
employs editorial approaches to the artifacts in its collection and supports an 
infrastructure that remains largely invisible to readers; the collection emphasizes 
the "immediacy" aspect of remediation by seeking to erase all traces of mediation, 
as readers encounter and engage with the artifacts in this collection. Yet for digital 
collections such as the WWA that make part of their underlying structures visible 
for readers, and that articulate their editorial/authorial decisions, intermediation 
works better as an analytical approach. This phenomenon accounts for the 
dynamic complexity of a collection that relies on multiple agents organized within 
their own loose hierarchy — editors, authors, and readers — and that uses a 
hierarchically-structured markup language (TE1) along with other elements 
(software programs, images, change logs, other markup specifications) to 
continuously determine how Whitman’s texts are represented. With its well- 
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documented feedback and feed-forward loops among editors, authors and, to some 
extent, readers, the Walt Whitman Archive could be considered one giant, dynamic 
hierarchy/heterarchy characterized by multiple, continuous instances of 
intermediation. Analyzing these instances of intermediation will help us 
understand how, within the context of electronic editing, the WWA compels us to 
reimagine relationships not only among the primary texts, context, and 
interpretive commentary 105 within the WWA, but also the relationships among 
authors, editors, and readers themselves. 



Intermediation within the WWA's XML files 

The first instance of intermediation centers on the Whitman Archive's social 
editorial practices documented within the XML files of Leaves of Grass, as we can 
see from the transcribed XML file below. 

<change> 

<date>2006-02-01</date> 

<respStmt> 

<name>Brett Barney</name> 

</respStmt> 

<item>Corrected heads; added horizontal separators; validated</item> 

</change> 

<change> 



105 See Price’s “Civil War Washington, The Walt Whitman Archive, and Some 
Present Editorial Challenges and Future Possibilities." Ed. McGann, Jerome. Online 
Humanities Scholarship: The Shape of Things to Come. Houston: Rice UP, 2010, 
287-309. Also available via Connexions, posted May 8, 2010. Available at 
http://cnx.Org/contents/3d5747d3-e943-4a39-acf9-beb086047378@l.3 
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<date>2004-01-29</date> 

<respStmt> 

<name>Brett Barney</name> 

</respStmt> 

<item>Incorporated final proofreading edits; validated</item> 

</change> 

<change> 

<date>2003-12-ll</date> 

<respStmt> 

<name>Zach Bajaber </name> 

</respStmt> 

<item>Incorporated proofreading edits done by Mike Carmody</item> 

</change> 

<change> 

<date>2003-04-08</date> 

<respStmt> 

<name>Zach Bajaber </name> 

</respStmt> 

<item>Added image entities; updated pb,lgl,lg2 tags; added seg, orig tags </item> 
</change> 

<change> 

<date>April 1995</date> 

<respStmt> 

<resp>corrector</resp> 

<name>Kelly Tetterton</name> 

</respStmt> 

<item>updated header and tags; added head notes to identify poem titles</item> 
</change> 



Within this XML file, different editors have documented their names, the date of 
their editorial emendation, and a brief description of the changes they’ve made. 
This record of editorial emendations visibly demonstrates the potential overlap in 
the roles of author and editor. Whitman, of course, wrote the poetry within this 
file, but in order to render it legible for a digital medium, the editors arguably 
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perform the authorial task of bringing it into being and documenting their efforts. 
In Barthesian terms, "[i]t is not that the Author may not 'come back’ in the 
Text, ...but then he does so as a 'guest'.” 106 In this instance, Whitman becomes a 
guest within the XML file of the text, sharing editorial/authorial space with Kelly 
Tetterton, Zach Bajaber, and Brett Barney. In Foucauldian terms, Whitman’s work 
becomes re-authored not only by these editors, but also by the databases and 
other programs that bring his work into digital existence. 

This authorial/editorial collaboration not only contrasts with the way many 
printed scholarly editions are often produced — i.e., largely via the work of a solo 
editor — but this collaboration also helps instantiate McKenzie’s vision of a 
complete history of texts underwritten, in part, by the practice of social editing. 
Recalling McKenzie’s assertion that the historical meanings of a text bear on the 
ways in which it is re-read, re-edited, re-designed, and re-published, the WWA has 
already begun to capture some of these recent historical practices — certainly re- 
editing and re-design — and documented them on their site and within the files that 
form the basis of its collection. 

Within this same file, we can also see the provenance, or editorial 
genealogy, of this particular text. (Again, spaces have been inserted for easier 
reading.) 



106 Roland Barthes, "From Work to Text," 161. 
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<title>Complete Poetry and Collected Prose</title> 

<author>Walt Whitman</author> 

<respStmt> 

<resp>Editor</resp> 

<name>Kaplan, Justin</name> 

</respStmt> 

</titleStmt> 

<publicationStmt> 

<publisher>Literary Classics of the United States</publisher> 

<pubPlace>New York</pubPlace> 

<date>1982</date> 

</publicationStmt> 

<seriesStmt> 

<p>Library of America</p> 

</seriesStmt> 

<notesStmt> 

<note type="project">Checked against University of Virginia library copy: PS3200 
1982 copy 2</note> 

</notesStmt> 

</biblFull> 

</sourceDesc> 

</fileDesc> 

<encodingDesc> 

<projectDesc> 

<p>Prepared for the University of Virginia Library Electronic Text Center</p> 
</projectDesc> 

<editorialDecl> 



The transcribed text above began as a 1982 print publication from the Library 
Classics of America, and was then translated into an electronic text created at the 
University of Virginia in 1995. While this kind of record within an XML file may 
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seem unremarkable, it is worth considering as parallel to the archival principle 
known as provenance. As a fundamental principle of archival science, provenance 
refers to an "individual, family, or organization that created or received the items 
in a collection. The principle of provenance or the respect desfonds dictates that 
records of different origins (provenance) be kept separate to preserve their 
context." 107 Applying this principle to the transcribed example above, any records 
describing how the University of Virginia Library acquired the Library Classics of 
America copy of Leaves of Grass would be kept separate from the second copy and 
the digital copy made at the Electronic Text Center, to preserve the separate 
contexts of each of their origins. Within this text we can see an adapted archival 
principle at work, as it provides a brief history of the texts that serve as the basis 
for this particular XML file. It also shows the degree to which the WWA not only 
intermediates but also radically adapts the principle of provenance by embedding 
within this file the record of its multiple, disparate origins, rather than creating 
separate records for each. Not surprisingly, this practice reflects the collection’s 
stated editorial policy of documenting how "Whitman's texts made their way into 
the world, and the multiple agents that brought them into being,” — including the 
Library Classics of America and the multiple editors of the XML file. 108 Again, this 



107 This definition of "provenance" is from the Society of American Archivists, 
http://www2.archivists.Org/glossary/terms/p/provenance . 

108 The WWA’s editorial policy is available at 
http://whitmanarchive.org/about/editorial.html . 
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adapted, abbreviated form of provenance renders legible the ways in which this 
text was re-produced and re-edited, gesturing once more to McKenzie’s sociology 
of texts. It also points to what Heather MacNeil sees as the corresponding shift 
from "an idealized to a socialized model” in both textual criticism and archival 
arrangement. In her forthcoming chapter, MacNeil traces the parallel conceptual 
developments between textual editing and archival arrangement. She describes 
each practice as moving away from attempts to recover an original, ideal text 
(textual criticism), and to preserve an original order of a creator’s fonds 
(provenance), and moving toward an awareness of texts and provenance as 
culturally constructed and mediated by the agents — multiple or singular — that 
bring editions and archival records into being. 109 In documenting the multiple 
editorial intermediations and the poem’s disparate origins, this XML file 
represents a significant move toward the kind of critical awareness MacNeil 
observes, in its expression of constructedness of this particular text. 



109 See MacNeil's forthcoming chapter, "Deciphering and Interpreting an Archival 
Fonds and its Parts: a Comparative Analysis of Textual Criticism and the Theory of 
Archival Arrangement.” Research in the Archival Multiverse. Eds. Gilliland, Anne; 
Andrew Lau and Sue McKemmish. Victoria, Australia. Monash University Press, 
forthcoming 2015. I thank Professor MacNeil for allowing me to see a preview of 
her forthcoming chapter, which was based on a conference presentation she gave 
in April 2013 at Yale University. 
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